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TWO NESTORIAN RITUAL PRAYERS. 
By Isaac H.’ HAL, 
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In the same manuscript from which I furnished HEBRAICA with the text of 
“The Story of Arsanis” and of ‘‘The Narrative of Moses Elect in Prophecy,”’ 
are two prayers of some interest. An English translation of both is given in 
Badger’s “‘ Nestorians and their Rituals,” Vol. I1., pp. 280, 281. But his texts 
must have differed somewhat from those which I have. 

The first prayer is the ‘‘ Prayer said over the Bride when she enters the 
church forty days after marriage,’”’ and the other the ‘‘ Prayer said over a child 
and its mother when it enters the church forty days after delivery.”” Whatever 
analogy there may be found in Western customs to the first, the second answers 
to the Anglican and Protestant Episcopal ‘‘ Churching of Women.” 

Of the first I have two texts; one in a manuscript comprising the entire 
Marriage Service of the Nestorians, which I received from Urmi (Oroomia) last 
year; and this I take as the text to present here, giving in notes the material 
variants of the text in my other manuscript first above mentioned. My reason 
for this choice is (chiefly), that in the marriage service this prayer seems to be 
used of the bride alone, the ceremony being her purification, a thing of which the 
bridegroom, according to many prevalent notions, and the different constitution 
and functions of the sexes, should stand in no need. But in the first above- 
mentioned manuscript, the scribe has added words here and there, and placed 
points ungrammatically, and changed inflexional and suffix terminations (some- 
times, apparently, by mistake), so as to give a text which could be read over 
either bridegroom or bride—and that notwithstanding the fact that some of it (at 
least according to Oriental notions) is wholly inappropriate to the bridegroom. 
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I have given the important variants of this latter manuscript in foot-notes. 
If any one will take the trouble to compare Badger’s translation, he will see, 
besides some small matters, that the three are all different in one place; the 
probability being that Badger’s text there omits one word which the other two 
properly contain, while another word is probably omitted by one of the other 
texts, and another by the third. The liturgical genius would probably read ‘‘ that 
her feet may walk with alacrity in righteousness and holiness,” instead of ‘‘ walk 
in righteousness and holiness ” (Badger), or ‘‘ walk with alacrity and in righteous- 
ness” (Marriage Service MS.), or ‘“‘ walk with alacrity and in holiness” (other MS.). 
Further, the closing sentence in Badger and the other MS., seem more likely to be 
the correct text than that in my (possibly reformed) Marriage Service MS. 

Of the “churching” prayer, I have only the one text, and think it quite as 
likely to be correct as that of Badger. 

The following is the text of the Prayer over the Bride. The notes give 
merely variants from the other manuscript. I have not thought it worth while 
to reproduce the pointing. 
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TRANSLATION. 
(The notes give variant renderings from the other MS.) 

The Prayer that is said over the Bride?! when she enters22 the church after 
forty days. 

O merciful and compassionate Christ, our God, whose bounty is shed forth 
towards all, shed forth thy bounty and help towards this bride,?! and sanctify her 
in thy mercies,2? and vouchsafe4 that she may love good things and hate evil 
things, and that she may work the works that shall be well pleasing to thee; and 
that from her bosom may come forth fruits of joys, that may be reared in the 
faith of the holy church, and that by thy will she may walk before the bride- 
groom? so that she may see him beautiful with her eyes, and may hearken to his 
commandments with her ears, and acknowledge them, and may speak the truth 
with her mouth, and love him in sincerity with her heart; and that her hands 
may do his will, and her feet may walk with alacrity and in righteousness.26 And 
may the bride and her bridegroom, and her groomsman and her bridesmaid, be 
kept from all [things] that harm, 2’by the prayer of our Lady Mary, Mother of our 
Redeemer and our Saviour, Our Lord Jesus Christ—blessed be his name forever 
and ever. 


Of the second prayer, I give merely the text and translation, as follows: 
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21 bridegroom and bride. 26 holiness. 

22they enter. 27For the rest, substitute: ‘“‘through the 
23in mercy. prayer of Thy mother, the second heaven, the 
24 Omit ‘‘and vouchsafe.” blessed Lady Mary, and of all Thy saints, now 


25 before the bridegroom, or before the bride. and in every time, and forever and ever. 
[Other changes, not here noted, make thefor- Amen. (And let him sign [the sign of the cross] 
mula applicable to either bridegroom or bride, upon their heads.)’’ 
but result in a barbarous pointing and text.] 
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TRANSLATION. 

The Blessing that is said over a Child and his Mother forty days after her 
giving birth. 

Lord God Almighty, Creator of the heaven and the earth and all that in 
them is, who didst make [it] a law to the fathers of old, and didst command that 
every one both male and female at forty days old should come to thy holy house 
and give an offering to the priest, that he should pray over it, and it should be 
purified ; thou, Lord, didst fulfill this command in the coming of thy beloved Son 
to the temple when he was forty days old, when Simeon the aged received him in 
his arms, and confessed, and asked of him dismissal from his life. And now also, 
Lord God, bless and sanctify this child (naming it), and his mother, that [it, the 
child] has come to the holy church, which is the house, the abode of righteousness, 
that he may ask of thee that thou wouldst grant to her?9 that milk may abound to 
his nurse, and that he may be kept from evil?0 and the powers thereof, and may 
increase in holiness and in the true faith all the days of his life. Amen. 


28 Most likely a mistake for ob. The style of the composition requires it, and the text of 


Badger’s translation must have had that reading. 

29 Doubtless the correct reading is “to him.’”’ See corresponding note to the Syriac text. 

30 Or possibly, “from the evil one and his powers.” But it is not true that the masculine 
adjective points to a person in Syriac. Itis used in the Peshitto, and elsewhere, for the Greek 
masculine, feminine and neuter, and is the regular word and form for abstract evil. 


THE ORDER OF THE SENTENCE IN THE HEBREW POR- 
TIONS OF DANIEL. 


JAMES H. BREASTED, 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


It has been stated, by conservative critics and largely admitted by some more 
liberal, that the Hebrew of Daniel offers too scanty material from which to draw 
any conclusions as to the date of its composition. Without here affirming the 
contrary, it is the object of this paper to present some data in view of which it 
would seem necessary to modify the above statement. It is well established that 
such a thing as a historical development in Hebrew syntax is a fact, and investi- 
gations in the cognate tongues have shown and are showing every day the marked 
changes in syntactical structure, which in them also were wrought either by natural 
decay or the difference in environment as the centuries passed. The greatest 
drawback to such investigation in Hebrew is the meagreness of the material. 
While the other Semitic tongues, in general, present such a wealth of literature 
that the various phases.of the development can be traced with tolerable accuracy, 
such is not the case with the Hebrew writings. And even of those which we 
have, the date of the majority is very uncertain. Under these circumstances the 
formulation of any theory of syntactical development is much hampered; first by 
the lack of material, and second, by the vast periods which intervene between the 
disputed dates of many of the most extensive products of the literature, so that 
any theory at all is almost an impossibility till the dates of the books are estab- 
lished with some degree of certainty. Notwithstanding these difficulties which 
beset the case as a whole, it would seem that in the matter of individual composi- 
tion certain definite results can be obtained, which offer ground for a legitimate 
induction. It is with this end in view that an examination of some phases of the 
syntax of the Hebrew of Daniel has been‘made, rather than for the mere syntax 
itself, and as data for comparison were also indispensable we shall be nearly as 
much concerned with some other books as with Daniel. 

There is no more definite rule in Hebrew than that which governs the order 
of the sentence as far as its two chief members are concerned. Indeed we may 
go further and say that the definite order, predicate-subject, is according to a 
fundamental principle of the language, which regards the idea contained in the 
verbal form, as the most important, and hence-to be presented first. The subject 
is entirely secondary and being already implied and contained in the verbal 
form, therefore follows. Any violation of this principle is for a legitimate 
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reason; the expression of an adventitious circumstance, emphasis, contrast, 
chiasm, etc. When both predicate and subject are nouns the opposite order pre- 
vails, because not an action but a continuous and permanent condition is 
expressed, which demands the same order as in a circumstantial clause. The 
exception in the case of the predicate adjective is, that it may not be mistaken 
for an attributive. The above principles being inviolable, save in respect of the 
exceptions cited, any violations not in accordance with these exceptions may 
be regarded as abnormal, and if habitual would point to a time when loose usage 
and laxness prevailed. Hence an examination into the order of subject and pred- 
icate seemed to the writer the division of the syntax which would offer the most 
conclusive results, and it is rather a presentation of results which is here designed 
than any detailed discussion of them. 

Even the most superficial reading of Daniel reveals a looseness and freedom 
of syntactical structure which is in strange contrast with the earlier simplicity. 
The writer does not seem at home in the language, and his style is radically 
different from that which preceded his alleged exilic date. He never rises. toa 
conscious control and complete grasp of the language, such as marks the strong 
periods of the second Isaiah. Its elements seem cumbrous and clumsy in his 
hands; the motononous recurrence of the same construction in successive clauses 
naturally vitiates any vividness which would result from a choice of expressive 
words, for in his vocabulary the writer is forcible and strong. Buta closer and more 
systematic examination into the structure of his sentences substantiates the first 
impression. A strange liberty prevails, and there is entire indifference to some 
of the fundamental principles of syntax. For example, in the ordinary declara- 
tive sentence it seems to make but little difference to the writer whether the sub- 
ject or predicate precedes, e. g., 8:8a, 43) OTT DTT VON} .* There is no 
reasonable ground here for the precedence of the subject. The clause cannot be 
circumstantial; it is not an emphatic or chiastic arrangement and we can only 
say that the writer had little or no constraint upon him in the arrangement of his 
sentence. But to what extent does this looseness of structure prevail? A tabula- 
tion of all the declarative sentences reveals that 324 per cent. of these are of this 
abnormal order. This classification excludes all clauses which could reasonably be 
called circumstantial or inverted for emphasis, etc. In doubtful cases, the benefit 
of the “doubt was accorded, and such clauses were excluded. What reason can 
be assigned for this writer’s abnormally frequent use of the compound nom- 
inal sentence? Including all such clauses their occurrence would be at least 
35 per cent. of all declarative sentences, and it would be absurd to declare that 
they are all circumstantial, emphatic, etc. Such an explanation is impossible 

* If the reader wishes to note other examples which come under no law, see 8:1; 8:2; 8:5; 8:8; 


8:12; 8:22; 8:27. Their frequency in this chapter may afford some idea of the looseness which 
prevails, and show how lax is the style. 
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_ on the face of it, and an examination of such individual clauses as the above 


demonstrates that it is not the case. We must then accept the fact that this 
writer sets at utter defiance the law above stated and writes in entire disregard 
of it. But this fact does not stand alone. We find the same peculiarity is char- 
acteristic of the simple nominal sentence, or rather its opposite is true. The con- 
tinuance of any state or condition, since it implies the prominence of the subject, 
demands as above stated, the precedence of the same. This isa fundamental law; 
but is not so regarded by the writer of Daniel; e. g.,8:17b, ¢ ALL Yj? ops) 
This order prevails in 284 per cent. of the simple nominal clauses. Of course it 
is necessary in this class to exclude all cases in which the predicate is an adjective, 
for the precedence of thé predicate adjective is so prevalent as to be almost regu- 
lar. The explanation of this abnormal order in the simple nominal sentence is 
not far away. The precedence of the subject as already often stated is ordinarily 
of marked significance, if the predicate be a verb. Now, as we have noted, there 
occur in Daniel numerous cases of the compound nominal sentence, in which 
there is no significance. That is, this inverted order no longer means anything to 
this writer. Hence it is no longer necessary or essentially natural for him to 
place the subject first in the simple nominal sentence, for the idea of continuance 
of condition implied by the precedence of the subject is gone. This may explain 
the paucity of circumstantial clauses in Daniel according to our classification, to 
which some objection might be offered; but many compound nominal sentences 
which we have counted as circumstantial have been translated as principal 
clauses by the revisers. I have not counted: the number of such clauses which 
the revisers have rendered as circumstantial, but they would be very few indeed, 
and I believe this is largely true of the rest of the Old Testament also. 

Now the explanation of this usage is by no means easy. That a difference 
from ordinary usage, so marked, could have arisen at once we cannot believe. 
The development is too broad and deep-seated, it goes down into the funda- 
mentals of the language. Is it the result of along process of syntactical decay 
just as the gradual dissolution of the organic forms in the language had taken 
place centuries before? Or shall we call it a development into greater freedom 
and larger liberty of use rather than a dissolution, and say that the early limi- 
tation which confined the chief members of a principal clause to one stereotyped 
order was narrow; that the language is now breaking away from the primitive 
fetters which hampered and clogged its action, and attaining a broader scope, just 
as in later times its vocabulary grew to meet the larger range of thought? Be the 
change one of development or decay, we are inclined to attribute it to outside 
influences, for the same phenomenon is observable in the Aramaic of the book. 


* Other examples of the same order will be found in 8:17,19; 9:23,26,27; 10:1, ete. It is true 
that a predicate consisting of a prepositional phrase is inclined to precede, but we have in 
Hebrew no rigid rule for this case as in Arabic. 
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Driver* remarks, ‘“‘ A tendency may often be observed in the Chaldee portions of 
Daniel and Ezra to throw the verb to the end.” Indeed we may go further and 
say that it is more than a “‘ tendency,” for it is extremely prevalent in the declara- 
tive sentence, and with the imperative the precedence of the object is so frequent 
as to be almost regular. With the infinitive it is also very marked. The ten- 
dency in the Aramaic is therefore much stronger than in the Hebrew where it is 
largely confined to the declarative sentence, there being no instance of an object 
preceding an imperative and with extreme rarity, one preceding an infinitive. 
This phenomenon in both languages cannot but forcibly remind us of the Assyr- 
rian in which the subsequence of the verb is regular. Especially is this true of 
the Aramaic infinitive following its object, which is a rigidly regular order in 
Assyrian, whenever the infinitive is not a substantive in construct with a fol- 
lowing genitive but is treated as a finite verb. (Cf. DG. p. 339) e. g. (Esarh. A. I 
48,49) dan4n ASitr....kullumimma to show forth the might of Ashur; also 
(Tig.-Pil. 1 49) misir matiXunu ruppusga ikbi’uni, to increase the terri- 
tory of their country they commanded me. The resemblance to such Aramaic 
phrases as the following is quite remarkable %} Nowa-2y WIN TN XN? 
1) malas ay N27 Noy. Is it not reasonable to suppose that the lan- 


guage of a nation whose conquests were so vast and so long continued, and which 
so impressed the nations round it with the genius of its progressive spirit, must 
have strongly affected and to some extent warped the kindred tongues with which 
it came in contact? And though it finally succumbed to the resistless encroach- 
ments of the Aramaic, it was probably in many respects a Pyrrhus victory for the 
latter. If then the Aramaic exhibits the influence of the Assyrian why not also 
the Hebrew, though perhaps more largely at second-hand through the Aramaic ? 
Prof. William R. Harper would explain some of the puzzling imperfects of the 
II Isaiah as due to the Babylonian influence ;+ and the grounds for such a conclu- 
sion are very strong. 

Before passing to the comparison of Daniel with other books, we note some 
further facts of less importance concerning it. As a general observation it may 
be said that the order of words follows the looser rules with much more regularity 
than those more rigid. As an example of the close observance of a less stringent 
rule, we may notice the position of the indirect object when it is a pronoun, in 
which case it usually follows the predicate and precedes the direct object. This, 
though not an inviolable rule, is well observed in Daniel, cf. 1:7 and 17. Even 
when it is a noun, the indirect has a strong tendency to precede the direct object. 
In view of the frequency of entirely abnormal orders in Daniel, it is strange that 
so few arrangements for emphasis exist. Ewald (quoted by Driver, Heb. Tenses, 


* Hebrew Tenses, p. 306. 


+ Cf. article ‘‘Some of the Imperfects in the Deutero-Isaiah”’ in the Proceedings of the Ameri> 


can Oriental Society, 1891. 
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pp. 305-6) notes the following variations for emphasis, viz.: Object, predicate, sub- 
ject, which puts the emphasis on the subject. This order occurs once in Daniel, 
9326. (2), Object, subject, predicate, a very rare arrangement which does not occur 
at allin Daniel. It is regular for the participle, but there is no case of it to be 
found in Daniel, though the participial construction is very common as is usual 
with late Hebrew. (3) Subject, object, predicate. This is not found in Daniel. It 
makes prominent the subject and isa common enough arrangement. (4) Predi- 
cate, object, subject. This order, which emphasizes the subject, is found in 10:18, 
but this single occurrence may be explained by the fact that the object is a pro- 
noun, and being after }¥) ad and construed with 3, the writer regards it as 
practically equivalent to’ an indirect object and hence regularly places it after the 
predicate, as we have seen he is in the habit of doing. Itis thus very evident 
that the writer does not avail himself of those strikingly emphatic arrangements 
which are so great an advantage to the style of the earlier prophets, especially 
Isaiah. In the case of the relative clause the chief fact of interest is that in all 
clauses where the relative pronoun is the direct object of the verb, there is no 
instance where the pronoun also occurs as the real object. This would indicate a 
time when Ne WN had entirely passed over from being merely a relative particle or 
nota relationis, into the true functions of a relative pronoun. 

Passing now to the comparison of Daniel with other books, we take up Eccle- 
siastes. It is needless to argue here for the late date of this book. As the writer 
in the Encyclopedia Brittanica remarks, that on the continent, if one were to 
set about proving that Solomon did not write Ecclesiastes, it would be equivalent 
to adducing evidence toward a demonstration that the world does not stand still. 
Assuming its late date therefore, this book may serve to show us the state of the 
syntax in later Hebrew as evidenced by the order of words. By an examination 
of all clauses consisting of subject and finite verb we find that 35% per cent. of 
these are of the order subject-predicate, and this, after giving the benefit of the 
doubt to all possible circumstantial clauses or arrangements for emphasis, etc. 
This is not far from the 323 per cent. of such inverted order in Daniel. In the 
case of the simple nominal sentence in Ecclesiastes, the occurrence of the abnor- 
mal order predicate-subject is 2075 per cent. This is again to be compared with 
the 284 per cent. of a like arrangement in Daniel. Are these book very far apart 
in time ? or is an inference that they are not, to be met by the objection, that 
such a looseness might have prevailed over a century-long period, and that thus, 
books which are hundreds of years apart may exhibit the same peculiarities ? 
This is a valid objection and a comparison as limited as the above is not conclu- 
sive. The length of time during which such syntactical anarchy prevailed must 
be further defined and limited as to the terminusa quo. A tabulation of the 
declarative sentence in the Hebrew of Ezra was therefore made with the follow- 
ing results: Comp. nominal clause, not circumstantial, nor arranged for emphasis, 
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etc., 28;/; per cent.; simple nominal clause, order pred.-subj. 183 percent. Assum- 
ing some period subsequent to the time of Nehemiah as the date of this book it 
will be noted that an author writing at this time, is a degree less loose and irregular 
than the writer of Ecclesiastes at the time of the Maccabees(?), or Daniel writing, 
as alleged, in the time of the captivity. Passing on to an earlier time and exam- 
ining Malachi (former half of the fifth century ?) we find these results: Comp. 

nominal clause not circumstantial, nor arranged for emphasis, etc., 15 per cent.; 

simple nominal clause order pred.-subj., 19% per cent. ' That is, the inversion of the 
finite verb with its subject is less than one-half as frequent asin Daniel. But an 
examination of an exilic author practically contemporaneous with the alleged date 
of Daniel ought to furnish results not less interesting than those obtained from 
Ecclesiastes. For this purpose the prophecy of Ezekiel was used. Time did not 
permit the writer to tabulate more than ten chapters, but it is thought that these 
are sufficient for the basis of a fair induction. The declarative sentence in this 
material more nearly approaches harmony with the principles which were laid 
down at the outset. These are the results: Comp. nominal clause, not circum- 
stantial, nor arranged for emphasis, etc., .08% per cent. simple nominal clause 
order pred.-subj., 13 per cent. That is, the two abnormal orders are respectively 
about one-fourth and less than one-half as frequent asin Daniel. We can here 
trace a development, beginning with Ezekiel, some phases of which are quite 
definite and which it may be well to note. It is noticeable in the earlier litera- 
ture that two clauses with verbal predicate following the subject in both, are 
found together, their juxtaposition being explained by desire for contrast between 
the two subjects. In Arabic where this order occurs, if the clause is not circum- 
stantial, a contrast with another subject is always naptot Cf. Quran, II. 221, 


eat a 800 “Li, jus jy Sent IN|. ‘* These invite to the 


fire, but God invites to Paradise....;’? see also II. 271. This is an invariable 
and rigid rule in Arabic and also in earlier Hebrew, which shows very plainly 
what was the normal rule. The occurrence of such contrasted clauses is very 
frequent in Ezekiel, and of this the seventh chapter presents a striking example. 
It contains no less than fourteen such emphatic inversions, i. e. seven pairs, for 
example v. 23: ; DION NID VPM ONT Ow INI VINT7D. This 
method of Celine in antithesis seems to be a favorite one with this prophet. 
But at this time, emphatic contrast in thus placing two inverted clauses together is 
not the invariable significance, for the same device came to be employed in pre- 
senting two parallel propositions, especially in the case of comparison. This was 
sharply to call attention to the two subjects as possessing something common in 
the respective actions or qualities predicated of them both. Cf. Job 5:7 O4N 95 

sy way qe 935 35) 2D)? - This usage may perhaps explain the 


later degeneration, for the comparison is not so strongly emphatic as the contrasted 
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clauses like the example from Ezekiel. In Malachi’s three chapters there are 
four such couplets, yet not entirely such as those in Ezekiel. The first (1:4) pre- 
sents two strongly contrasted subjects, but in the second (1:5) the contrast is 
doubtful. It is rather the presentation of two co-ordinate facts and not for com- 
parison either. The third (2:6) again presents a strong contrast, while the fourth 
(3:6) seems to offer a new example in which beside the contrast expressed, the 
first clause presents the reason for the second. Ezra contains but one example of 
this usage, i. e., 9:6: TY AIT INOW WNIT APY? IDI WMI dD 
¢ : DU’? - Here we have two cO- -ordinate and practically synonymous clauses. 
There is no contrast here as in the earlier language. But it isin Ecclesiastes that we 
find this usage reaching ‘its climax; the inverted couplets are very common, some- 
times presenting strong contrasts and again the two facts being merely co-ordinate, 
and seeming to be thus inverted and placed together from the analogy presented 
in the case of the comparison. For as in the comparison, the two similar facts 
are graphically put together by bringing into prominence the two subjects, so here 
the two co-ordinate and perhaps identical truths are presented in the same way, 
though there is no comparison and not necessarily the slightest emphasis. As an 
example of emphatic contrast ef. Eccl. 7:26b: [732319 op DTONT 1959 350 

{ria 339 NOIM; and on the other hand for" the juxtaposition of. two. simply 
co-ordinate statements, without any emphasis because of the inverted order, cf. 
10:9 O23 [20° D'Sy Pia O72 DN ONIN YD. There has plainly 
been then a Pasion in the usage and significance of two such inverted con- 
tiguous clauses, contrasting very strongly with the earlier rigid use, which was 
without doubt the original, as presented in the Arabic. In the case of Daniel we 
find the decay complete. In 11:41 there is possibly an example of this usage, but 
more probably the latter of the two inverted clauses, is circumstantial. One other 
only is to be found, 11:26 43) qu Som Aaa 5 jan5 ON}. There is 
not the slightest emphasis on either of these clauses ; the writer seems not to 
appreciate the force which such an arrangement should imply. Its elder usage is 
far below the horizon of his knowledge, and the precedence of the subject has 
little significance to his mind. 

Another method of emphasis in the earlier language was the expression of 
the pronoun as subject, though already implied in the verbal form. If the clause 
stood alone, unless very strong emphasis was desired, the pronominal subject fol- 
lowed the verb, but if it stood joined to another clause with which contrast was 
desired both subjects preceded, as we have noted was customary in the case just 
considered. There is a fine example of this in Mal. 1:4, DIN IN) 432’ May 
13). But as the language developed from its earlier simplicity into a style less 
severe and more full, the pronoun came to be used in cases where no special empha- 
sis was desired or expressed. This usage finds its greatest development in Eccle- 
siastes, but it is to be noted that at this period this unemphatic pronoun always 
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follows the verb, e. g., Eccl. 2:1, 3) 993 IN TIVON , otherwise some emphasis 
is implied. But in Daniel, not only does the superfluous pronoun frequently 
occur, but in quite a number of cases it precedes the verb. Not less than nine such 
are to be found, (two of which are periphastic), e. g., 9:28, aria a) nonna 
a and ’ NI 1N) sep NY? Another example of the same phrase is to be 
found in 10:12. This construction also occurs in Ezra in six instances and not 
being found at all in Ecclesiastes, the fact would favor the position of the latter 
before Ezra, which is given it by Ewald. There is one case in Ecclesiastes where 
the pronoun does precede, viz., 1:12, 53) VT np 938 but this is probably 
designed to make prominent the subject. <A similar arrangement is found once 
in Daniel, 8:27 93) °M73 Parr 13N) possibly with the same object. 

It is to be noted that the order of words in participial clauses is more regular 
in the earlier books. The percentage of inverted order, that is predicate-subject, is 
as follows: Ezekiel, .13;5; Malachi, .10 ; Ezra, .163; Ecclesiastes, .18y% ; Daniel,.19. 

These clauses have already been included of course under simple nominal 
sentences. In connection with the participle it is interesting to note that in the 
material examined the periphrastic construction occurs only in Ezra and Daniel; 
once in the former, five times in the latter. Of these five in Daniel, the inverted 
order subject-predicate is found in three. 

In conclusion, the material classified presents the following order when 
arranged according to percentage of irregularity, comprising all inversions in the 
declarative sentence: Ezekiel, .103; Malachi, .162; Ezra, .25; Ecclesiastes, .27% 
Daniel, .30%. 

It is not claimed for a moment that this arrangement is definitely chronologi- 
cal, but the great gulf between Ezekiel and Daniel is very significant, and it 
seems to be true that the intervening books bridge it quite satisfactorily. Neither 
is this development without parallel; we are presented with an exactly similar 
phenomenon in the order of the Assyrian sentence. The historical inscriptions 
show a development, from the rigid observance of the rule for the subsequence of 
the verb in the time of Tiglath Pileser I. to a freedom so great in the time of 
A&urbanipal, that the opposite order predominates.* That is,a much more exten- 
sive change has taken place in the Assyrian than is claimed for the Hebrew 
during practically the same length of time. In view of this analogy, we cannot 
but think that the facts presented are some additional indication of the late date 
of Daniel. They may not be conclusive alone, but in connection with the many 
other considerations which point the same way, they seem very significant. It 
seems reasonable to the writer that such an examination of the hexateuchal docu- 
ments might furnish some interesting indications as well as in other fields and it 
is to be hoped that the time is not far distant when the historical development of 
Hebrew syntax shall have been definitely determined and arranged. 


* This fact is obtained from investigations made by Dr. Lester Bradner, Jr., of Yale Univer- 
sity, which will appear in the next number of HEBRAIOA. 
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ASSYRIAN ETYMOLOGIES. 
By Rey. W. Muss-ARNOLT, PH. D., 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


I. A-tap-pu =tap-pu = Hebrew MOY, coping. 


According to KB. 11. 136-7, Esarhaddon used for his buildings (i¢gu) gu¥tri 
rabuati (igu) dim-me girfti (igu) a-tap-pi (igu) erinu (igu) sur- 
man! (I R. 47, 14a) translated by Abel large beams, high posts, door-posts of 
cedar- and cypress-wood. 

Harper, AFT p. 14, reads here and Col. VI. 2, a-bi-me, with Norris, Dic- 
tionary, I. 40, while Strassmaier’s reading a-tap-pi (AV. 2359) is followed by 
Abel and others. In favor of this reading, it may be stated that the signs tap 
and pi can very easily run together so closely as to form the signs bi (kas) 
and me (Sip). 

Winckler, Sargon-texte, pp. 72, 426; 92,75; 136, 164 (= Kp. 11. 76); 140, 36 
and 154, 116, we find promiscuously the reading (ig) tap-pi and (ig) dap-pi, 
in the glossary only tap-pu = door-post. 

I read throughout (i¢) tap-pi and connect with it the (ig) a-tap-pi of 
Esarh. v. 15 and vi. 2. Tappu, or with prosthetic a a-tap-pu, stands for 
tap’u and this for taphu and is equivalent to the Hebrew MDL (from ADV 


= Arabic a) We which in architecture is ‘‘the coping” (II Kgs. vit. 9),? or the 


pinnacle-like fence of flat roofs, a roof enclosure, or corbel ; this meaning suits the 
context very well, e. g., Col. VI. 2, the atappi, being the copings of the 
dimme cirtiti, are of cedar- and cypress-wood, and are placed upon them as 
the ku-lul ba-be-%i-in, to complete, or round off the doors. The passages 
quoted from the Sargon-texte conclusively show that a-tap-pi is the same as 
tap-pi, forthey read, without exception, (ig) tap-pi kulul babeSin emid, 


1Zurman isthe constr. of Sur-man-nu; itis a genuine Semitic word, being derived from 
the verb Saramu, andaformlike allanu, ete.; 4urménu, Sur’inu, etc., are byforms. 

2te-pu-u is mentioned in II R. 39, 63 as a synonym of Salf (now) and na-pa-gu (to 
jump 2); also see 49, 64; Strassmaier, Nabonidus, 499, 1. 18, we read hu-ug-¢gu &a itti biti 
kari ti-pu-u = the shed which is in connexion with the garret. (Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, Vol. IV, 117sq.; Tallquist, Die Sprache des Contracte Nab ti-na’ids, pp. 74and 
76, translates bit hu¢¢u by “the addition” (Anbau) and tept by “to spread out.’’) 

3 All these (great buildings) were of costly stones according to the measures of hewed stones 
sawed with saws, within and without, even from the foundation unto the coping, and so on the 
outside toward the great court. 
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just as Hsarh. vi. 2, the only difference being atappi in the one and tappi 
in the other cases.* 


III. antalt eclipse. 


antali and attald have usually been considered Akkadian loan words, 
anta=eli¥ and lu=katamu to cover, make obscure (cf. KGF. 341, rem. 1; 
ZK. 1. 259-261; AV. 919; Zz. 6, rem. 1; also see Jensen’s Kosmologie, p. 32). It 
is, however, a Semitic noun derived from natalu, in the meaning of éxAéurew. 
III R. 58 (No. 8) 50 we read a-ta-lu-u (var. to AN-MI) uSetaq; IDR. 
48, 29cd we read at-ta-lu-u and 7ibid., 30-31 an-ta-lu (for lu see Hr. 
119, 12 and 126,25; ZK.1. 259) =a-da-ru Sa Sin and imu da’mu (D7) 
a dark day; also III R. 70, 50, where u-tu-lu is followed by an-ta-lu= 
a-da-ru Xa Sin and lu=katamu (OM) and dalahu (MO, II R. 48, 45 ed) 
whence the Akkadian etymology of antali; attald isan eclipse of the moon 
(according to Jensen, Kosmologie, 32, a total eclipse), while galulu is a solar 
eclipse ; cf. Asrn. 1. 44, Senn. 1. 6 and IT R. 48,5; 49, 42. 

The fact that the Akkadian may have a similar expression for the same phe- 
nomenon, cannot militate against a Semitic derivation.® 


411 R. 21, 14b we read ku-1lu [lu] preceded by ka-[liJ-lum and according to Del. Prol. 174, 
rem. 1=hi-it-ti babani encasements of the doors (V R. 10, 102); the same word occurs in V R. 
28, 93cd as a Synonym of napsamu Dit, rein (cf. V R. 47, 40b =maqg¢garu 8a pi sisé) and 
also on several contract tablets of Cyrus; Tallquist’s reading gubatu lu-lu= nindd (Con- 
tracte Nabtina’ids, p. 88) has to be corrected to ku-lu-lu according to BAS. 1. 635 ad p. 526. 
V R. 28,17 we find gubat ku-lu-li. To the same stem 5b5 belongs kililu the setting (of a 
gem); a garland, wreath, Neb. I11. 68; 1x.17. Pognon, Wadi-Brissa, 76, rem. 1, compares Arabic 


Sul]; Del. Gram. $63; kilili8 like @ wreath, Esarh. vr. 5; Harper, AEI. Speaking of 


Delitzsch’s Grammar, I should like to point out some errors made by the translator, Prof. 
Kennedy. § 65, 85 adannu is translated: tent (= Zelt), but correct it to time (= Zeit); § 39 
Siptu is incantation (Beschw6rung) not conspiracy (Verschworung); i-qi-pa-an-ni (Neb. 1. 42) 
is = he ordered me (er gab mir auf) not he gave me wp (er gab mich auf), as we find on p. 187, 
addenda; also see p. 296 ad IV R. 65, 4 and several other passages. 

5 Cf. e. g. $angi priest = Akkadian sanga, from the Semitic verb nagfi: J) to be 
bright, pure, thus originally = purifier, enlightener, cf. 73” Psalm XvIit. 29 (BAS. I. 160, rem. 2); 
while BOR. 111. 120 explains it as “‘one bound by a vow”’; SB. 148 nanga from nagi district; 
just as balanga from balaku; Sa-ki-ir-ru a drinking-vessel, from Sakaru (DW) Akka- 
dian Sakir II R. 22,28 de; Hv. 11, 81; illatu power, force, Akkadian el-lat from alalu to 
be strong; also see BAS. 1. 168, 11. In all these cases Akkadian has undoubtedly borrowed from 
the Assyrian, i. e. the Assyrian scribes, compiling syllabaries, etc., disfigured and mutilated 
Assyrian words so as to make them appear like Akkadian; to this category belongs a number 
of readings in SA., SB, and Sc., e. g. SB. 1,2 and 4; 49, 68, 73, 79 and 80, 89, 116, 118, 123 sa-xar = 
ep-ru; 130, 182, 184, 139, 141, 146 u-sar=Se-it-tum from eseru; 157, 158 si-gi-Se= ni-qu-u 
from Saqa8u to slaughter; 169 and 170; 178-181; 186; 190 u-nu = Sub-tu (ef. inu and 
finitu); 193 (cf. ZA. rv. 63, No. 21), 212 (ef. HEBRAIOA, VII., 89, rem. 1%), 215 and 216, 225, 235, 
287, 241-3; 247-8; 257, 260, 261, 269, 278, 280, 282, 290-1, 296, 302, 304, 307, 811; 318 ka-ra from ka- 
ra-ru to surround; 349; 3548q., 378 and many others. It is also strange that the name of the 
moon-god Sin should be derived from the Akkadian zu-en=enzu Lord of wisdom = bél 
néméqi, which latter is the title of Ea, not of Sin. Si-in occurs IV R. 68, 9b; ZK. 1. 271; 
ZA. 1. 227, note g. Could this be the later Assyrian form of the earlier AN Si-nu-um, read 
by M. Jules Oppert on a tablet in 1855 (see GGA. ’78, 1032) and derived from JW to change ? 
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IV. Tamkaru and Timkallu. 


Dam-ka-ru, servant, field laborer, is usually derived from the Akkadian 
DAM-KAR; Hr. 35, 838, Del. Lesest.3 22, 182; DAM being explained as an 
Akkadian prefix having the force of the Arabic Zaid and KAR =ab-bu-ut-tu 
(Hr. 60, Col. IV. 4, 24, 501) fetter (?); Haupt, SFG. 35-6; etce.6 The variant 
tam-ka-ru,’ occurring in several passages, shows that the “J is due to partial 
assimilation of [} to the following ); thus read tamkaru and derive it from 
makaru to buy and to sell (Hebr. 93%) to sell); the tam-ka-ru_ was properly 
“the bought slave.’’8 

Another word of: Semitic origin is timkallu or timkalld architect, 
artist; Senn. vi. 45 ekallu $a elf mahriti ma’di¥ Siturat rabdta u 
naklat ina Sipir (ameluti) tim-kal-li-e enquti ana miSab belf- 
tiia uSepi8; this passage supports my etymology from nakalu 553 to be 
skillful; timkallu stands for tinkallu and is a form like tigmaru, 
tisqaru, ete. 


V. SE-BAR and SE-ZIR. 


Are usually considered Akkadian ideograms. This would imply that SE itself 
isan ideogram. Granting this, it does not follow by any means that the expressions 
are of Akkadian origin as is usually supposed. Seum is to be connected with 
Vv yyuy to which belongs Mishnie [pipw (J. Halévy, ZA. 1v. 58); the 
Mes in $e-im-Me8 Tig. Pil. vi. 103 merely indicates the quantity; in II R. 
44, 66 ab we find the feminine form Se-a-tum =Se-Bar, corn; and Jensen, 
Kosmologie, 372, reads Del. Lesest. p. 101, Frg. b, 1.7, Seatka for $e-BAR-ka. 
The ideogram SE=%e-um corn (e. g. Ht. 26, 556) is the abbreviated construct 
state of the Assyrian $e-um, while zbid. No. 557 Se = magaru is abbreviated 
from ¥emt, to hear, listen,a synonym of magaru. %e-BAR isa compound 
of this $e + BAR from bard? to become full, satisfied, to eat, a synonym of 
li-e-mu (DOM) and ¥e-bu-u (II R. 24, 53 ab, sqq.). %e-BAR could there- 


611 R. 31, 72 we have an officer of “tam-qar” perhaps = overseer of the slaves; II R. 7, 34; 
V R. 39, 38-39gh we read i-bi-ra=dam-ka-ru and dam-qar=damkaru, preceded by 
ma-ag-ri-tu on which see Zs. 43, rem.2; BAS.1. 14, rem. 6; Jensen, Kosmol. 123, rem. 1, and 
ZDMG. 43,198. On i-bi-ra see HEBRAICA, VIL., 82, rem. 3. 

7H. 69,8 AZAG DAM-GAR-RA=kKa-sap tam-ka-ri. 

8 V RB. 16, 22gh has nothing to do with tamkaru; we read here SAP-GAL=dam-ga-ru 
(for tam-ga-ru) tub, barrel, a synonym of naspaku IL R. 22, 19d; BAS.1.177 and 635 SAP 
is from the Semitic Sap-pu SB. 218 = a jug from a root av according to BAS. 1. 533; while 
Tallquist, p. 112, reads sappu = Hebrew 4D - 

9 From the same bart I derive ta-bar-ru in such expressions as gubat ta-bar-ra, 
ete., literally = gestittigt (i.e. dyed, said of wools and clothings). V R.61, 47e we read gcubat 
ta-bar-ru followed by gubat takiltu (nbon); this takiltu violet purple is, by no means, 
to be confounded with takiltu = omen, as Winckler does in KB. 11. 142-3 ad Col. I. 8. Could 
Greek oitoc, pl. cita, corn, which has no Indo-germanic etymon, have any connexion with this 


Se-um, Se-a-tum? 
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fore be = X$eum ana bari corn for food = cereals ; $e-BAR being equivalent 
to Xe-a-tum; SE-BAR-su can be read Se-at-su, but $e-BAR-Su is to 
be read $e-bar-Su. Like $e-BAR I explain §e-ZIR as a compound of 
$e+zir from zéru seed; thus=corn for seeding purposes. Nabonidus, 445, 
SE-BAR ana SE-ZIR would be corn which was to be used for food is now 
used for seeding purposes. Zehnpfund, BAS. 1. 515, still considers both expres- 
sions as Akkadian ideograms.* 


* The next number of HEBRAICA will contain etymologies, among others, of Stitu, south- 
wind, pagitu and pagitu, ta-a-an the complement after cardinal numerals and GAB- 
Ril=mahiru. 
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A PHOENICIAN SEAL, 


By Morris JASTROW, JR., PH. D., 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The material of this seal* is a dark agate of quite ordinary quality, inter- 
spersed with streaks and spots of bright jasper on the under side. In contradis- 
tinction to the ordinary character of the material, which, with cornelian, is the 
most common substance of Phoenician seals, the design and inscription on it 
are unusually interesting and so far as can be ascertained unique. 

The stone is pierced at the oblong ends, no doubt for being set in a circular 
clasp, such as is figured in Perrot and Chipiez’s History of Art in Phoenicia, I., 
p. 241. This clasp was in turn surmounted by a ring through which the cord was 
passed that, permitted the seal to be worn around the neck.t The shape of the 
seal with its convex surface and flat bottom recalls the Egyptian scarab while the 
fact that, as is the case with so many of the Phoenician seals, nothing more than 
the general outlines of the beetle have been copied with no attempt at detail, also 
proves that for the artist the ‘scarab’ shape did not have the sacred importance 
which a pious Egyptian would attach to it.t The conclusion that may thus be 
drawn from a consideration of the shape as revealing to a certain extent Egyptian 
influence, without an adherence to Egyptian ideas, accords with the character of 
the design on the seal. The figure is clearly that of a demon whose attitude, as 
well as the instrument he holds in his left hand, suggests a contest in which he 
is engaged. Apart from the crescent and star above the head which are so dis- 
tinctly Babylonian, the wings, claws and tail also point to southern Mesopotamia 
as the source of the design. Nor need we seek long for a satisfactory explanation 
of the figure. The fight between a monster and a deity, based presumably upon the 
tale of the dragon Tiamat and the god Marduk, occurs as a quite frequent repre- 
sentation on Babylonian seals, both of ancient and more modern make, but the 


* The property of Mayer Sulzberger, Esq., of Philadelphia, by whom it was kindly placed at 
my disposal. The reproduction on a somewhat larger scale than the original is by the Levy- 
type process of Philadelphia. 

+ This method of attaching the seal is interesting as forming the link which leads from the 
seal cylinder suspended around the neck to the seal ring. It would appear that the Phoeni- 
cians were not only the first, as Perrot and Chipiez, ib. p. 259, suggest, to fix sealsin rings but 
through them, if not directly, then indirectly, the next step was taken of wearing the seal on 
the finger. The natural evolution in the shape of the seal corresponding to this change in the 
fashion of wearing it, may be represented by the following scale—long cylinder, cone, scarab- 
eoids, gradually toned down till the more or less flat surface, in circular or square form is 


reached. 
* See Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in Phoenicia, L., 239. 
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variations in which this design is met with are numerous. This monster some- 
times appears with the head of a bull or a unicorn, again of a lion, and again appar- 
ently of a bird; now with wings and sometimes without wings, with an instru- 
ment in his hand and without one,* etc. Another and more important variation 
occurs when instead of against one monster,’ we find the deity fighting two mons- 
ters, one on either side, and corresponding to this enlargement of the ‘‘ motif,” 
we find a curtailing of it on other seals by a representation of the monster alone. 
This curtailing of a design is particularly common on seals of ‘‘ Phoenician ” 
manufacture superinduced no doubt by the smaller size of their seals as compared 
with those of the Babylonians, but it is to be noticed that it also occurs on seals 
of unquestioned Babylonian origin. So for example, the scene so common in seals 
of the worship of a deity, is curtailed by a representation of two persons instead 
of three or of the deity alone without the worshipers or of the worshiper alone, 
and again where we find on seals the crescent and star (or stars) alone or the tree, 
column, altar or the like without any accompaniment, we are justified in connect- 
ing these symbols with the worship ‘‘ motif,” and as originally forming part of a 
more complete scene.t Coming back to our seal, the attitude of the demon it 
seems to me, receives its explanation only if we suppose some figure before him 
against whom the attack is directed and I have, therefore, no hesitation in con- 
necting the figure in some way with one of the Babylonian dragons and curtailed 
from some more complete scene. But the figure, while thus traceable to Babylo- 
nian models, cannot be called entirely Babylonian. There are at least, two 
details which may be set down as revealing Egyptian influence, viz., the head and 
the dress. In all the representations on distinctively Babylonian or Assyrian cyl- 
inders or on other works of Babylonian art, one finds no head like the one we 
have here, whereas the wolf-life features do most strongly suggest the Egyptian 
deity ‘‘Anubis.’’ True, the snout on the Egyptian representations of the god is 
usually somewhat longer and sharper, but such a deviation is exactly one for 
which we ought to be prepared in a design based upon a mixture of Babylonian 
and Egyptian figures and in which through the preponderance of the Babylonian 
elements, we are not justified in looking for more than traces of Egyptian influ- 
ence. Again, the dress of the demon is peculiar. As a general thing the Baby- 
lono-Assyrian demons are naked; and moreover the ordinary garment on 
Babylonian seals is the loosely hanging one which permits the leg to be easily 
uncovered or the ‘‘hoop-skirt.”” An approach to our tight-fitting tunic may be 
recognized in the demons from a slab in AXurbanipal’s palace,t but the late 


*See Menant-Le Clercq Collection Le Clercq, Oat.-Rais., etc., Pl. xxxi., Pl. xxxiii.; also Nos. 
828bis. No. 150is a curious combination of two bulls and two lions against a deity. Menant-Le 
Clercq fail to distinguish between representations of animal sacrifice and what are distinctly 
contests between deities and monsters. 

+ Numerous examples in Menant-Le Clercq, ib. Nos. 245, 255, 259-261 Pl. xx. ete. See also Per- 
rot and Chipiez, History of Art in Chaldaea, I. p. 74. 

+ Cf. Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in Chaldaea, I., p. 61. 
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period of this monument together with other indications warrant the suspicion of 
foreign influence. In Egypt, however, the tight-fitting short tunic is the common 
one and on an Egypto-Phoenician seal,* containing several distinct ‘‘Anubis”’ 
figures we have almost the exact counterpart of the dress on our seal. We con- 
clude then that the design shows that peculiar mixture of Babylonian and 
Egyptian element which has been ascertained to be the characteristic of Phoeni- 
cian art in general, corresponding to the general eclecticism prevailing in the 
religious ideas and customs of the Phoenicians. Before proceeding to the inscrip- 
tion which further fixes the seal as distinctly ‘‘ Phoenician,” the question may be 
raised whether there are any indications in the design that justify conclusions as 
to its date. To this I venture to reply that the wings argue in favor of a 
late period. In the first place although distinctly Babylonian in shape, their large 
size in proportion to the stature of the animal shows a pronounced departure 
from early and even late Babylonian models. They are certainly not Egyptian, 
and approach the variation found in monuments of the Persian period. As a 
further indication of an influence that is neither Egyptian nor Babylonian, atten- 
tion might be directed to the manner in which the wings are attached to the 
demons. They do not appear to be growths on the figure as is always the case in 
Babylono-Assyrian as well as Egyptian deities and monsters, but fastened to the 
animal by means of the belt around the waist, a feature which suggests the artifi- 
cial attachment of wings in Greek art, as in the case of Hermes. At all events 
and be this as it may, the departure from Babylonian and Egyptian ideas on the 
seal is sufficiently pronounced to make a very late date preferable to an early one, 
and furthermore to suggest a place of manufacture for the seal removed from 
Egyptian or Babylonian centres of art. The inscription points in the same direc- 
tion. It consists of two parts one to each side of the figure, the letters appearing 
reversed. Beginning with the side behind the figure, I read as follows: 


I7pYyISyY NowINd 


The characters are clearly cut and but for the curious form of one of them, might 
belong to a very early period. This one is the Héth which here has a somewhat 
unusual shape. The cross line at the top, it ought to be added, turns out upon 
microscopic examination to be due to a dent in the stone, so that the latter comes 
quite near the form it has in late Phoenician seals and in monuments, more par- 
ticularly those of western origin. 

Regarding the juxtaposition of the two names, one might be tempted to sup- 
pose the first to be a title but for the fact that titles in Phoenician monuments, as 
among Semites in general, are invariably placed after the name of the persons 


* Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in Phoenicia, I., p. 255, fig. 192. See also the Egypto-As- 
syrian seals in Menant-Le Clercq, Nos. 386-89; and (Pl. xxxviii.) 386 bis and 386 ter. 
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to whom they belong.* Again it hardly seems reasonable to take 4D} as 
‘‘ servant”? literally, as some scholars in such cases are inclined todo. While no 
doubt the origin of proper names containing the element 43} followed by the 
name of some deity is due to a supposed actual relation of master and servant 
between a worshipper and his god, still the aonsciousness of this meaning attach- 
ing to the word must have died out when proper names from being invocations 
pronounced over a person and attached to him as a kind of talismanic formula 
grew to be simple appellations. Corresponding with this growth, the name of the 

‘ deity following upon ‘abd came to be chosen quite promiscuously and with no 
defined religious aim. It will therefore be most satisfactory to assume with Levy 
(Phoenizische Studien, LV., p. 72), whom Euting (Punische Steine, p. 11) is inclined 
to follow, that the word for son {2 has been left out. This omission is very 
common on Palmyrene monuments (e. g. Sachau, ZDMG., 1881, p. 424, and see 
Levy and Euting as above), and has with a great show of probability been traced 
to Greek influence—a supposition that, it will be seen, strengthens the general 
indications above referred to in favor of a late date for the seal. Taking the 
Lamédh at the beginning as the ordinary sign of possession the inscription is to 
be rendered thus: 


[seal of} Adéngallah (son of) ‘Abdaménrab. 


Both names are new and extremely interesting. The first is compounded 
of two elements, the well-known Addn and a stem m5} that has not as yet 
been met with on Phoenician inscriptions. Adén appears as a general thing 
in Phoenician proper names combined with some other deity. Thus we have 


SN, TINIDWN WON SPIIIN . But these names are not to be 
placed in the same category with such combinations as TM-ON OWN ID 


* Only in the case of deities we find such descriptive epithets as °}4N> sb Syad placed 
before the name itself, though occasionally also after the name (e. g. Corpus Inscr. Sem., I., p. 
248qq.). : 


fe pice Ber WD 


possi disavai ee ee Tee E Ce fee ee il shins he ina 


OV biecthor wcoanbi 
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PIV TWAT where the idea conveyed is of the amalgamation of two deities, 
nor are they parallel with combinations of 5y9, as pe gebieal Syasoy 
onw>ops , where a particular manifestation of Baal is indicated, but the 
common use of Addn as a mere epithet of deity (IN? TOWN? ISIN , 
TOMIYIP , etc.), and also of persons (DI9DIIN and OIPIIN Levy, Phoeniz- 
ische Studien, III., p. 34sqq.; IV., p. 7), as also its use in such names as 
pPraIIs (see Schroeder Phoeniz. Spr., pp. 9 and 178), shows that the word 
from designating originally a specific deity has advanced even beyond the stage 
of a generic term for ‘‘deity’’ like the Babylonian ilu to a term for “lord,” 
or “master,” being used precisely like the Hebrew equivalent, as Muenter, 
Religion d. Karthager, p. 25,* already recognized. Accordingly Adénbél and 
Eshmunad6n are to be rendered simply, ‘‘the lord Bel” and ‘‘Eshmun is 
master,’ and applying this conclusion to the name on our seal, it will be seen that 
we are not justified in taking fy} asa verb, of which Adén as a deity is the 
subject, but on the contrary if there is a divine element in the name it must be 
sought in the second part. The question now arises, what is M5}? There is 
no trace of a god galah or gallah among any of the Semites and the mean- 
ing of the stem which, from its occurrence in Hebrew, Arabic and several of the 
Aramaic languages, is very well known, makes it improbable that it should have 
ever been the name of a deity. With a primitive meaning like ‘‘scrape’’ or the 
like, we find the stem used in all the three groups mentioned for ‘‘ shaving,”’ more 
particularly the hair of the head, but in Hebrew at least, also of the face and other 
parts of the body. In Arabic, where the stem has a wider usage, it obtains the 
force also of plucking, rendering bald or bare (see Lane’s Arabic Dictionary, s. v.) 
and allied meanings, while in Syriac the metaphorical application to ‘‘ revealing, 
exposing’ and then ‘‘ expanding” appears to prevail. The Old Testament usage 
of the stem is particularly instructive, and the close relationship existing between 
Phoenician and Hebrew warrants us in starting from the latter for an explana- 
tion of the name under consideration. Almost all the passages in which the 
word occurs have a bearing on the religious significance which in the primi- 
tive Semitic ritual was attached to the cutting off of the hair. Both in the refer- 
ence to the leper (Lev. 13:33; 14:8,9), and to the nazir (Num. 6:9,18) 53 
is used of the ordained shaving off of the hair, in the case of the former of the 
whole body, in the latter of the head, and since under the aspect of taboo both 
leper and nazir were ‘“‘ sacred ”’ there can be no doubt of the sacrificial purpose 
which the ceremony originally served.t Again in the case of the woman captured 
in war (Deut. 21:12), we have the galah ceremony (for the head alone), which 

* An approach to the use of Sy like js appears in such a phrase as ¥ Sy3 nap. 
i. e. to Melkart, the master of Tyre (Gesenius, Script. Ling. Phoen., p. 96). 

+ See the admirable discussion of ‘‘Hair-offerings’”’ and Hair-rituals among the Semites in 


W. R. Smith’s Religion of the Semites, pp. 306-15, where also references to the copious literature 
on the subject will be found. 
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here appears to be a rite of initiation into the tribe of the captor ;* thirdly there 
is the prohibition against shaving of the head and beard as a rite of initiation 
in the case of priests, recorded in Lev. 21:5 and Ezek. 44:20, and finally we have 
the valuable testimony of Jer. 41:5 to the actual religious practice, and the words 


of Isa. 7:20, “3) VIVA IYN 93TN MIN NTT OD, which, as the refer- 


ence at thezend of the verse to the head, limbs and “‘ also beard ”’ suggest, receive 
additional force by being brought into connection with some gal ah-ritual. 

Now there is abundant evidence that at all times the shaving of the head was 
observed as a rite among the Phoenician priests} and wherever Phoenician wor- 
ship spread, as for example in the rites of the Phrygian Cybele,f the galah- 
ceremony is found. According to Lucian indeed (De Dea Syria, 255) the rite 
was practised by all persons at Hierapolis, where, as a preliminary to citizenship, 
they had to ‘‘ shave their head and eyebrows.’ However this may be, we have 
now also the direct testimony of the inscriptions to the religious significance of 
the tonsure among the Phoenicians. On a Phoenician monument found near 
Larnaka (Corpus Inscr. Sem., I., p. 92sqq.) there is a mention among those 


entitled to the temple revenues (Facies A, 1. 12), MONOD Sy DOYyD 03539, 


which Renan renders tonsoribus operantibus pro ministerio. However the diffi- 
cult word ND) following upon {DN is to be understood, there is no doubt, 
as Renan suggests in his note to the passage (zbid., p. 95), that the reference 
is to the barbers attached to the temple, for the purpose of performing the 
tonsure on the priests. The further proof for the sacredness of this office is 
furnished by the title DON 95) “barber of the gods,” i. e., ‘sacred barber,” 


given to individuals on two Phoenician inscriptions (Sainte Marie, 1784 and 2110, 
Gin OUMS Aaa oy Ab. 


* In addition to the shaving of the head, there is also ordered the cutting of the nails. With 
this rite may be compared the injunction in the so-called ‘‘Sumerian family-laws” (V R. 25, 31 
Haupt’s SFG., p. 34) to cut off the nails in the case of the son who severs the legal status 
existing between himself and his father, and in the casé of the same severance between 
son and mother, the cutting off—in both cases the verb gall&bu is used—of the muttatu, 
which I cannot help thinking, despite Haupt’s suggestive remarks, Beitr. z. Assyr., I., pp. 15, 16, 
must refer to hairs (perhaps to beard as sign of manhood or the hairs circa membrum virile). 
It seems to me that here too the rite symbolized originally the formal exit from one tribe or 
family and admittance into another. The transition from this view to the observance of the 
custom as amark of subjection and then sign of disgrace, which appears already to prevail at 
the time of the “Sumerian” laws, is a natural one, when once the ideas underlying the rite are 
lost sight of or outgrown. 

+ See Mover’s Phoenizien, I., 572-87, on the priesthood among the Phoenicians. 

% The connection between the Phyrgian and Phoenician rites is now universally admitted. 
See Ramsay in the Encyclop. Brit. article (9th ed., Vol. XVIII., p. 853a). Creuzer, Symbolik and 
Mythologie d. Alten Voelker, II., 389, already established the practical identity of the Cybele and 
Ashtarte rites, and he is followed by Boettger, Ideen zur Kunst-Mythologie, I., p. 281. 

§ It is in this sense I think that the passage is to be interpreted, for when Lucian says “every 
one who entered the city,” he can certainly mean only those who came for the purpose of 
settling there. Whether Lucian is altogether exact in stating that the priestly tonsure was 
universal is another matter. One is inclined to suspect that the ‘‘shaving of the hair” refers 


merely to the custom, referred to in Lev. 19:27, of cutting off the hair and beard, which is some- 
thing different from the galah-ceremony. 
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Coming back now to our name Adédngallah, it will readily be admitted 
that there is everything in favor of assuming a meaning for the stem f{>}, sim- 
ilar to that which it obtains in Hebrew and that further this second element in 
the name stands in some connection with the religious tonsure. We may advance 
a step further and venture to assign a specific meaning to this second element. 
If 553}, which, as referring to a profession, is probably to be read gallab (cf. 
Schroeder, Phoeniz. Sprache, p. 167), is the barber, gallah as the “shaven” or 
‘“shorn one’’* would appear to be an appropriate name for the initiated one 
or more specifically for the priest. Is there any evidence in favor of this 
assumption ? Now it is significant that this very word np j in late Hebrew 
has become the conimon expression for ‘‘ priest.”” The general supposition 
has been that it was first applied to Christian monks as a nickname because 
of the tonsure, which it is interesting to recall, was also prescribed by the 
Catholic Church as a preliminary to initiation into clerical orders. It occurs 
in Tikxbi’s Hebrew Dictionary. Buxtorf (Lexicon Chald. s. v.) also notes the 
word, and while I am unable to trace its use beyond the appearance of Christian- 
ity, there is nothing improbable in the supposition that as so many words current 
in ‘* modern ”’ Hebrew, itis very old. From the Hebrew it appears to have made 
its way into Arabic. In what is known as the Mauritanian-Arabic version of the 
Pentateuch (published by Th. Erpenius, Leyden, 1622) the word >) , Gen. 47:22, 


is translated Met and its occurrence here would go to show that the term 


designation in Phoenician for ‘“ priest” by the side of >) , which occurs rather 
frequently, as also does the fem. FUSS once (Hshmunasgar Inscript. 15), and like 
the Hebrew equivalent suggested by the tonswre which distinguished the Phoeni- 
cian priests. In further support of this proposition I would call attention to a 
was not necessarily a nickname and that it was not restricted in its application to 
Christian monks.t My proposition then is to take n? j in our name as an actual 


* So I propose to read, since the katta1 form of the Semitic noun indicates both a profes- 
sion and a habitual condition. See Stade, Hebr. Gram., $2l7a; Caspari, Arab. Gram., Sth ed., 


$234, Compare with m3 ‘one who has been shorn,” Arabic ylbe “one who has been per- 
fumed,” but also used of the “ perfumer.” 

+ See Castellus, Lex. Heptaylotton, s. v., m3 , where the word is also applied to a “‘ celibate’; 
also Golius, Lex. Arab., 8. v., and (following Golius) Freytag, Lex. Arab.-Lat. s.v. The native 
Arabic lexicographers do not record the word, nor does Gawaliki mention it. 

Des occurs also as # proper name in Arabic, e. g., YX > unl Ks 
(Kitab al-Fihrist ed Fluegel, p. 202, 28; Ibn Khallican, Biogr. Dict. (Slane), I., p. 84, who, being 
expressly mentioned asan ans&ri, may fairly be considered to have born a genuine Arabic 
name. There are also names of places formed of the stem moa, so e. g. Cae and 


elas! (Jacut ed Wuestenfeld, IL., p. 98), and Talmud Babli Nidd, 69a, makes mention of a 


place moa in Sodom. 
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curious and interesting term which has hitherto been involved in considerable 
obscurity. 

Roman writers make frequent mention of the Phyrgian worship which was 
introduced into Rome at the time of the second Punic war.* The deity around 
which the worship that appeared so strange to the Romans centered, was Cybele, 
the mater magna, and the officiating priests are invariably termed by the Romans, 
galli. Now the close connection between Phyrgian and Phoenician rites (as inti- 
mated above) is placed beyond all doubts by the testimony of Lucian who applies 
the very same term yéAoc (De Dea Syria, 225, 15,55) to the Syrian priests.¢ 
The etymology currently adopted by Roman and Greek writers (e. g. Festus 
De Verb. Signif. Ovid Festi IV. 363, Pliny Hist. Net. V., 2147, Suidas Lexicon, 
Ss. v., etc.) and that is still followed in modern works (so in the new edition 
of Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities) derives the word from a 
river Gallus in Phyrgia (a tributary of the Sangarius) the waters of which were 
thought to have the power of making those who drank of them mad, and 
the name was accordingly applied to the priests of Cybele because of the 
fury they exhibited in the performance of the religious rites. The lameness of 
such an etymological towr de force needs no comment. Hieronymos followed by 
others tried to connect the word with the Gauls but naturally without success. 
Creuzer, Symbolik and Mythol., I1., 370, thinks it is a ‘‘ Bithynian’’ word. Boett- 
ger, Ideen zur Kunst Mythol., I., 280, explains it as ‘‘ wanderer,’”’ but upon what 
grounds I do not know. Movers (Phonizier, I., 687) is the first of modern writers 
to properly seek for a Semitic origin of a word that belongs to a worship so dis- 
tinctly Semitic, but the etymology he proposes, from 554 “to turn,” in allusion 
to the dances of the Phoenician and Phyrgian priests has no warrant and can 
hardly be called happy. Sayce, who in a note in his Hibbert Lectures (p. 62), and 
without offering the slightest proof connects the word with the Assyrian kalu (an 
epithet of the priests) needs only a passing mention. Strangely enough, Alexan- 
der Polyhistor (Mueller, Fragm. Histor. Graec., [II., p. 202) preserves a tradition 
(adopted literally by Stoll in Roscher’s Mythol. Lexicon) which ought to have put 


investigators on the right path. He says that the name was due to a person named ~ 


Gallus who was the first priest of Cybele and that so far as the river is concerned it 
was so called after the priests and not vice versa. “What more natural and more 
common than that a foreign term should become in tradition a proper name? 
Leaving aside the question of the river altogether, which may be a mere coinci- 
dence, the notice in Alexander Polyhistor, points directly to gallus as a term for 


* It is well. to take note of this period assigned for the introduction. The story in Livy xxix. 
10, when stripped of its principal features clearly points to Phoenician influence as the immedi- 
ate cause for the spread of Cybele worship in Rome, so that the connection in which the Cybele 
worship is brought with the Punic wars is only another induction of the identity of Phyrgian 
and Phoenician rites. 

+ See also Scholz, Goetzendienst and Zauberwesen bei den Hebraern, p. 328. 
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priest and taking the evidence above brought forward together, it seems to me 
that gallus is none other than our Hebrew and Phoenician M5}. As for the loss of 
the final guttural, it is to be noticed that we have here the soft so-called unpointed 

which already in Assyrian has disappeared and whose loss in the Romanized 
and Greek form of a foreign word would only serve to confirm for the Phoenician 
the common tendency of the Semitic languages to the aspiration of the gutturals* 
and even the hard ones. So Plautus Poen. VI., 16, writes lia =f and ib. V. 
1,3 vi = FIN. Other instances in Phoenician of this tendency are (ioy—very 
eommon—}/5;J—neo-punic—and even als (Levy, Phoenizische Stud., 1V., p. 82) 
for (ons Wry “five” for WOR (Levy, Phoeniz. Woerterbd. S. V.).t Finally, 
before proceeding to the Second name, a word about the force of adén in com- 
bination with gallah. With a precedent like D9N7D3) (CIS., L., p. 30; Levy, 
Phoeniz. Stud., I1., 32) ‘divine servant,’? which must originally have designated 
some sacred office like oO voOpIDyY , (Gesenius, Mon. Scrip. Phoen., p. 18), becom- 
ing a proper name, there is sufficient justification in accounting for our name in 
the same way. Adédngallah, then, I take it is nothing else than the “ chief 
gallah,” the 5 es 3 of the Phoenician worship and but for its position 
before Abdamonrab, it might very well be the title of the later, particularly in 
view of the express mention of an Archigallus by Roman writers, Plin., Hist. Nat. 
35,10; Tertull. Apol. 25; Servius Ad Aen. XII. 116 at the head of the Cybele wor- 
ship, of which term Adéngallah it will be seen is the exact equivalent. As it 
is, it will be safer to assume’that Adédngallah like DONTIDY has passed into 
@ proper name and is so used in the present instance. 

Coming now to the second name, the three elements of which it is combined 
33). joy and 5") are perfectly well-known but the combination is new. The 
first part is of course the well-known word which with Syd occurs oftenest in 
the formation of Phoenician names. The combination fOyIy is identical 
with (ON TY (Levy, Phoeniz. Stud., 1V., p. 72), is moreover vouched for by 
the Tyrian ‘AGdquev mentioned by Josephus (Contra App. I., 18) and parallel 
to [oy 5y3 (Levy, Phoeniz. Stud., IV.,73).t It has been customary hitherto 
to take joy in all instances as another form for jon. (Cf. e. g., Levy, 
Phoeniz. Stud., I1., p. 119; Schroder, Phoeniz. Sprache, pp. 81, 125). In such 
combinations as joy phil I believe this to be the case, but the question may 
be raised whether in combination with Ty, the element joy (and */S$%) may 


See Renan, Hist. Gen. d. Langues Semit. 5th ed., p. 427. 
* This process has proceeded furthest in the case of the Samaritan where all distinctions 
bétween gutturals are lost sight of and even the hard ones are aspirated. The Assyrian retain- 


ing only the pointed Cc follows next. See a paper by the writer on Assyrian and Samaritan, 


Proc. A. 0. S., October, 1886, p. cvlix. 

+ See Schroeder’s Phoeniz. Sprache, pp. 79-98, exhaustive treatment of the gutturals in Phoeni- 
‘eian. 

+ Comp. also mya and {1} A¥ Levy, Phoeniz. Woerth. 
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not be the Egyptian deity Amon? With P’thah, Horus, Osiris, Athor and 
Necho so frequent in Phoenician names, in accord with the amalgamation of 
Egyptian and Phoenician beliefs, there is every reason why we should also 
look for Amon. Moreover, there is one instance in which there can be no doubt 
that we have the Egyptian Amon in a proper name and that is the NIJION 
occurring on a seal published by Gesenius (Mon. Scrip. Phoen. tab. 28, No. 
Ixxvii.) and correctly explained by Levy (2DMG. XI., p. 71) as Amon-Necho. 
‘Abd in proper names as a general thing, though not invariably, is followed 
by the name of a deity, and unless we are ready to accept the proposition that 
there was a Phoenician deity jon* for which the evidence does yet appear to be 
sufficient, it would seem but reasonable to admit the possibility of the god Amon 
being contaned in foytay ? The possibility also remains of an actual con- 
fusion between the Phoenician and Egyptian term,y just as there appears to be 
a confusion between Egyptian Osiris, written "DS as an element in Phoenician 
names and the Assyrian Ashur, also written 9DN (BAI IDN CIS. IL., p. 50, 
AYIDIDN, p. 54), and CJS. Il., p. 56, between Athar and the Egyptian 
Athor or Hathor. There is also a Punic mountain chain bearing the name 
Amon-Baal-Ithon mentioned by Strabo, Geogr. X VII., 138, and where it would alse 
appear that the Egyptian deity is meant. What adds to the probability of joy 
in our case being the Egyptian Amon is the unique addition of 59. The occur- 
rence of this element in Semitic names in general is rather raret and I find only 
one doubtful instance of its being attached to a Phoenician deity, namely, 
ah] Wy (Gesenius, Mon. Scrip. Phoen., p. 217) and which Gesenius thinks 
stands for 3999957). The prominent rank held by Melkarth would render the 
combination intelligible, but that would hardly be the case if our joy were the 
equivalent of jon which even, if originally a deity, at an early period lost its 
distinctive character as such. ‘“ The servant of great Amon,’’ however, strikes one 
at once as far more plausible. At the same time one is strongly tempted to sus- 
pect that some confusion—possibly a species of ‘‘ popular etymology ””—with the 
well-known Amon-Ra of the Egyptians has taken place in the case of the name 
on our seal. JI have no evidence to offer by way of support for this conjecture 
which is thrown out merely in the nature of a suggestion that may bear examina- 
tion. So far, however, as the occurrence of an Egyptian deity in our seal is con- 


* See the note in Gesenius, Handw. 10th ed., p. xxii. Regarding jan it ought to be said that 
whether a deity or not, the final nfin is probably nothing but the tenwin and the question 
suggests itself whether we have not the same word in the Himyaritic proper name nnypon 
(CIS., 1V., p. 81,38 and 53), and also in the Babylonian King Hammurabi, rejecting the etymology 
for the name offered by the Babylonians themselves (III Rawl. 44, I., 21) as “great family,” 
which is hardly an appropriate designation for an individual. 

+ Hamaker, Miscell. Phoen. (1828), pp. 49 and 57, appears to suspect some connection between 
pon and Egyptian Amon. 

+ Cf. Hammurabi in Babylonian, Rabé in Himyaritic (CIS. 1V., pp. 27 and 101); and Euting 
Nab. Inschr. 21, 8; 27, 14; 28,3; Rib-addi (ZA. IV., pp. 404). 
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cerned, it will be seen that it accords perfectly with the indications of Egyptian 
influence that were found in the shape and design of the seal and perhaps it will 
be admitted that the unusual character of the first namefrenders the proposition 
of explaining the second as “‘ Servant of Amon-Ra” less boldgand startling than it 
might otherwise be. The traces of Egyptian influence are together perhaps 
strong enough to warrant us in classing the seal among those known as Egypto- 
Phoenician,* though there is no need of insisting upon _this. If a date were to 
be assigned to the seal, I should feel inclined to say, not earlier than the fifth 
century B. C. 


* Menant Le Clereq Catalogue Raisoneée, ete., p. 28. 


AN ARABIC VERSION OF THE ABGAR-LEGEND. 
By Proressor R. J. H. GorrHelL, Pr. Di, 


Columbia College in the City of New York. 


It is not my intention to discuss here the interesting legend which is connected 
with the early history of Edessa as a christian city. That has lately been done 
with much learning and care.! I wish only to call attention to the following 
Arabic version which, I believe, has not been known heretofore—and to point out 
with what lines in the development of the legend it runs parallel. 

Tixeront has collected (loc. cit. p. 28) the titles of four Arabic MSS. of the 
Abgar legend. The vatican text he has himself published at the end of the 
volume. With this our MS. has many points in common: but it is easy to see 
that it is greatly amplified. The one published by Ludovicus de Dieu? is not 
accessible to me at present. : 

A glance is enough to show us that the chief interest of the writer lies in the 
legend regarding the image of Jesus, rather than in that of the letters between 
him and Abgar. It belongs, therefore, to the Byzantine line of development. It 
is not necessary to adduce proof for this statement. We can go one step further, 
and can fix upon the Greek MS. which evidently lies back of our Arabic text. 

There is a MS. in the Imperial Library at Vienna (cod. theol. graec. 315) 


which has been described by Lambecius, and of which Lipsius has given some. 


extracts.2 The scope of both texts is the same: the letters of Abgar and Jesus; 
the story of the picture put on the handkerchief; the second image made on a 
brick at Heliopolis; the healing of the lame man; the healing of Abgar himself; 
the mission of Thaddaeus and the baptism of Abgar. Some of the character- 
istic additions in cod. 315 to the account in Eusebius are found again here: 
@. g., xat yuvaixa év poe aipatog adapéerny cov idow = Keyl lye 
: rey Sade comes US eat. So also the addition xa¢ modes cov 
Arc xahsttae €dsooa = LoS KiQd+A! ;4 although some of the additions in 
cod. 315 are wanting in the Arabic. 

For the sake of comparison IJ have reprinted the four continuous extracts of 
cod. 815 as published by Lipsius. 


1 Tixeront, Les origines de V Hglige @ Hdesse, ete. Paris, 1888. Dashian, Zur Abgar-Sage. 
WZKM. IVv., pp. liv sqa. 
2 Tixeront, loc. cit. p.28. Lipsius, Die Edessenische Abgar-Sage, p.20. Nestle, De Santa Cruce, 
p. 83. 
3 Loc. cit. pp. 16, 21, 56, 59, 62. 
4 Lipsius, p. 16, 
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ef ca \ 24 ba ~ by > QV 52 Sab , 
adtn 0€ pov éxeatodn Orov dy TeoBAnOy etre ev Om H sv Ocxaoty ply, 
etre 2y O0@ cite dv aldaon, ette ev pyye@or (I. peyodaw] ette év xvpéoaov- 
awh ypdow 4 exBpdfovow 7 xatddespor Eywar [l. éyovow] 4 Srép- 
Beacw, } gappaxevbetaw 7 baa covbtorg Byoeca, dradvOyoovta. éotw ds 
£ ~ St y ! SUES coe ~ , \ 
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stot évreruntwpevae [sic] tH emeotoly, tadty exta oypayiow. T. B. X. E. 
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, if Ss Eee fs \ wes is 7 3% 
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me / b) { 
Bip. co E, ew Oeog zodtog ey xat peta tavta, zai tiny spyod odx gett 
feds étep0g. tO Y, bnhd¢ Baocebe xat Yed¢ tov Hedy. tO P, pvatns stp 
ToD toy dOowruy yévoug. tO A, de Gov xat Omvex@s xat dea Tartds CW 
zat Ovapévw ei tos al@vas. tavtag oby tag aypaytdag eéydoaka ev ti, 
émeatoly, 0 yapd&as tac midxuag tag Oobletaas TH pwo7. 
ve \ lo 4 5s, t Pi Ss ee i > ah a. I Ps \ ¢ 
nak deFdperos 6 adyapoc THY TOD xuptov ematodjy, dxovaac Ste xat of 
fovdczoe éxetyovtae [cod. éxyyovte] tov dmoxtetvae tov xvptov. méudag ody 
abtiza éx abtoy (?) tayvdoopoy tH téyyvy Cwypagoy Tov hafety TO opotwpa 
ToD xuptov. xat etacdPovtog TOD tayvdpopou sg ta TooTUAaa feooaodbuwv 
inprrnsey 6 xbpog abtw [cod. adrov]. xat deaheyOeic pet’ adrod eimev 
> ~ ov, yy Ip Go0 Nx \ oR eS oe a a“ i dé 
abt@. xatdaxoros et Gvbowne. exeivog 0& mpd¢ abroy einer” dasatahuevoc 
eipi 60 abydoov Gedaacbue tqooby toy vagwpatov tod AaBetv tO Opotwpa Tob 
[cod. td] zpoawmov abtod. xat auvetdsato obv 6 tnaovdg mapayeveab ax 
abtoy éxt thy avvaywyyy? TH OF SSi¢ delay 6 tnoovs ant tHE ovvaywyi7s, 
dxabéleto dcddaxwy tovg Gyhoug. 0 0& Tayvdpopog sicehOar Earn el¢ TO 
r ~ ‘ae? , mw 9 ~ c \ \ N id 
mporbhaov Cwypag@y tO Opotwpa TOU tya0v. zat fy OVvapevov xacaha- 
Béabae thy popeny TOD mpocwrov abtod, xatédafe xae 6 avvdpopo¢g abtod, 
zak Obyoas abtoy etmev" elachde nat dnod0¢ Ay mEpeeyets aevdova tod abydoov 
~ NM! peed 4 Soh Pe} ~ ) Lod \ b) Ga é Ni 
[cod ctondpyov] xat deaxdtov ipay ent tig avvaywryic. xat elaeGav ext 
advtwy smeaey eto Tove TO0ag TOD tnaod dxoddaag aT thy owdova, xat 
by Bdwo 6 xb ey Tae iy avto” dxevidato tO mpdcwmoy adtod 
hapoy Bdwp 6 xbptog ev tats YEpaw avt TEMIWEL L 
xo anbeic ty owdbva ext tod mpoodzov abtod dveCwypag7hy [cvd. 


/ 


, , tad tad > , g 
avetwypagiod.]. xai ayéveto 1d opotwpa tov tyaod ex abtyy, wate 
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if / \ I > > ~ \ EN \ Ql ~ 
Gavpdtew mdvtag tole xabyuevoug pet abtod. xat Oobs THY awoova TH 
Tayvopbpm dréatehev TOs TOY avyapoy. 
eAOovre ody of tayvdpdpoe ug prhtov &vd¢ tHE TOAews 2deaans GvpbpEvOG 
BAN 4 Win eyr NEO fy Cee ON oF AL gZ 
tee eb0e0n xara THY O0OY. xat bd, UEVOS THE Gytov avdoovog ev0éws Fheto 
nak Teprerdtyn xat etaskb@y doopatoc mpos tyy tdtay pHtéoa yatowy xat 
dyakhadpevos xai Oeabetc bd xdvcwrv. sOabpatov ext te yerovote ec ad- 
tov xat gleyov. ody odTOS AY 6 aupopsvos tHAde THE YHoas 6 vidg; xat 
sbbéwe dvyveyn tH Packs? adydow ment adtod. xat petaxaecduevoc 
abtov 6 Baachedo Aéyee abtw mag ¢dOyc; dmexptOn exetvog xai etmev We 
dxd pedtov sv0¢ napsyevopny tis mokews attd@y. xat te Hato pov xat 
ivwoba0nyv xat meocexdtynoa. 06 08 absapos SméhaBev, bce 6 ypratos Hy xat 
aYWOUwWUT TE; T OO. € (AP0¢ UTEA 5 YP: Sy} at 
mépdac ebpe Tov TayvdPOpoY peta TOD avYdPOMoV abtOD, éxepépovtas [cod. 
ei Ps ~ Cnetd i) 5 ew X x , L 
....Te¢] THY TOU yptotod etxova. xat efortwy adtav éxt To mahdttov edé- 
lol =) \ 3 cee, a t ig ” ' 2 \ Di lot A ft 
Eato abtovg éy yam xai domaciwg 6 abyaoog xaraxeiuevos ert xltung. eFéoty 
nai Os§dpevog thy awoova eg tas ystpas adbtovd peta mtotews taby Tapa- 
~ \ \ X\ 5 E ~ \ F. Ke ~ e) banal \ 5 , 
ypipa. peta 08 TO GvahyeOivae Tov xLocov jua@Yr inoody yptatov aréaTEthe 
Gaddatoy év sdéa0n ti mole tod tdoactae abydpov mdcav [R. xat mdoay] 
pahoxiav. eadv ody 0 Oaddaiog zai hakjyoag adt@ tov oyov tod 
xvptov xat xatnynoas éxatéBn ext thy myYHDy THY heyopevny xspacca xat 
éBdxtiacey abtov mavomt. xat ebléwe exabeptabn abtod to mddog. xai 
jradkdoato tw mvedmate OoFdlwv xat edhoy@y tov Oedy ei¢ tode aldvac 
TOY advo. apyy. 
2a ody 6 Tayvdpopog xat 6 GUvdp0MOS adtod gv tH dW EyEvav saw 
TOhemg Gvopate fepdmoke sig xepapapsioy []. xepametov]. Kat gofnOévtec 
x, \ I ~ ~ ‘ é\ av \ 
éxpugay thy sxova TOD yptaTov dvd petash Ovo xepapedtwy xat sxoeuAOnoar. 
xatd 08 TO pecovoxtiov gydyy atUdog nupds éx Tod odpavod xat gary éxdva, 
oD Ty i) etxdy tod xvotov. Kat tdwyv 6 xaatpogdrak tic zodews tov otbiov 
~ ' 4 ~ 
TOD Tvp0g EgwYynaey Ouryy psyddny, xai sEnADev 6 Rade THC TOAEwS xai bOdv- 
\ t ened Cond , P4 Pat / ~ 
tTE¢ THY év acvdoue etxova Tod xvotov HOehov adtyy daBetv. Kat dyhagnoavtes 
a a , 3 ea ~ ww \ , 
edoov Ore dveCwypavyy es Ev tv xEpayedtwy xat ghafov td xepapidcov, 
satynaay édaavtes Tobe Tayvdpdomoug zopedeabac. 
The MS. from which the present text is taken is now in the Library of 
Columbia College. It is incomplete at the end. Its general title is as follows: 
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Rivy mist a x} Ips)! COT pag d of gant! Yanras 
el Oe yw sl, Ghass mesSyoy pesto Leola mos yam 


The contents are apochryphal in character. The MS. is quite modern, and is 
written without a too strict regard for the niceties of grammar or of correct 
spelling. In fact many very modern—and, at times perhaps, incorrect—forms 
have found entrance.° But it is impossible to tell the exact date of the original 
text; and it would have been wrong to correct all things according to the Mufas- 
sal.6 I have therefore only called attention to what seemed to me to be evident 
mistakes. 


et ypell ttt Iho Ys pst W hI Missy. tylsre ups ith os 
& wih Hic ith caw aes Ad ys Body wed LI owt 
Ly dS fhe calety Le! ope eds AUT pot dbl of aU wut wus 
al, 2dee) (515 ol Lit Sagst, LI WLAN Ide hel p05 (gchae 
pI Ide Lo dds QO pdal, cle Lisl Gstioe ye LI 
LI ot oS Ol eneel “atyb) Enso Kinde g LI at dle 
He days LS peal Wy wail, 
eo lsduw dic wo «cdl ya SUS JL.) > 
» parainaed | 
Ce 


5E.g. erinke l. ce. cf. Spitta, Grammatik des Arab. Vulgardialects von Aigypten, p. 203 
(ZDMG. 44, 543). JA. 1887. Extrait No. 22, p. 8. Schs 1. 50, for J55 . Spitta, loc. cit., p. 18. 
obey for hic = 

6 See Sachau, Chronologie Orientalischer Vilker von Alberuni. Introd. p. 1xx. 


7 MS. RO,G . 8 Conjectural: the MS. is blotted here. So the MS. Read Xaab) , 
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153 WY dhl Let dill, put L ebib 1G dpi 
S10yy od duall e-stwh ! ely Dy gilt et ee 
Laks! & Leake yoke ol gol Sw loo sats Y cos} Htisde 

. 3 pat pellet 
Lgatdy prawall g yamr UPD, Lazy uy Bay itCe lod sds Mss 
Jr3 Set lst Xmoldl das Kusloge opm ppt Kea PR oliss 
woledt Bergl att, LI tle dle Gaeldt stew ret st Gas 
(Bayh phe up SASS sal 3 Laka po Shaw HH SAN - ayelol 


eC re re een eae oes ne twortiey ER Gye be ie 


: upasl Nd yw Lalo goywlly cl xJ W5Xzy SO 9 S>yy/ lag 


10 M8. has is! : 
11 Read Sc] L e 
12 MS. cmlishs . In other places I have simply substituted § for wy, 


13 MS. sl, . In other places I have simply substituted Gy» for Gy, Of. Mihail Sab- 
bag’s Grammatik der Arab. Umgangssprache in Syrien und Adgypten, p. bP. 
4 Cf, Dozy, Supplement, i. 715. Muhit al Muhit, p.fAo?, 


15 Read wh YI : 


. 
: 


RON ptt AEA einen Rael IPS 
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a) SL, x2 xl yy KS QO Ids vy Sly yout dus Us 35 
tt deans dred ot pK} akuls Lola fhe pole ya 
LIL web Qh OL Lol esol UG ables chew 
LA LBS sel, soll Ed yl ov ysl dic Oo Sys 
ee eee 
amy diez dds WE Ls xgey Whio yread Goll dolie Vitys sdaw 
Spar N pdsrs eo iN Rigaud eal Spur Ort does ot 
Mis ashing sls xgey chundy x2dy itt dum) los pais 45 
Leads Costes ees! JS) ype Sym yll SLAs cia Kintwl 
ple ue Kids Sj peal wl, oo (Se yball 3 yale 35 
pasl yb oprls Yds dud SU et lols, ead ey Ls, 50 


16 MS. ob ae - 


17 MS. KEES a mistake, if we ought not to read KR>oo P 
1s MS. here and in other places Lu. Cf. Spitta loc. cit. p. 9. 


19 Te. J53 Y 


20 FEC.) eW. 
y. 
*3 
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yt Rely ett OF Lots Qedwerdll yr pints Sg—w yi} 
55 RSLS} SOuers & pldyzty Spat} Foyer yp DLE prdneriil 
silo ilwls ot, duo lorie Lo] digde oye0 Sym stl jeu 
xe ist ccpmy Lage gird Ve eps ea UE Hyall sda pus) 
grysle Iles lyases pllall, xl xyes Ls Leys Rd 
60 MUA rae Suogs dsiiel) LL I pal Ide Lo Gdert pgrdzr glory 
due jldio iyo <Asl WL wlels ray tas xt fle, sriel Syadols 
doh Sty Gwlatl yo Redo bbl tle LI, edt 0 Xely 
DLS ass Lath, ered Kited As cimeitls sar! & Ile 
dese pelts duyls . xr0 ene B yyy ale stl y0 wl paul 


BL gH phey ULE pamell Apall ye abla aad, ee Spl 


n-? yaytl he coyee py mde gle Sypatf Ss QUIT dsl 
Ldaw yl ylilesy Kelwtls spo ets xayny Gnriw Ki 3dr 
Del gil Midas esl douyt Low cll soyee ae ertanall € yams 
GH pS GAT Garb wpe, adlpd BE yo sleds - 59 
TOIT prong atiae eet Manacny Les soars Lay Lami Le ae cM devil, 
awe!) ENT Eyre dU giy deal, sd dil cols es 
BN sal po Lint Ugast ele IAs aysstoll poo I dere! wal 


21 MS. alas f 
22 Jlaz, 9 
23 Read. ye dsl Urglos ' 


24 MS. cAets a 


2 Sic! 
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oe sls wall Unis pO prt peril, psu Ile! dpi Ls 
pl oS pael Oaanell SULT Ido Les LS dota chee 


We shall write the letter of the King of Edessa, Abgar, which he sent to our 
master Jesus, the Messiah. 

I have heard of thy wonderful deeds and that thou dost heal the sick without 
enchantment and without medicine; and that thou, by means of one word, hast 
given sight to the blind and to the lame recovery, to the dumb speech, to the 
deaf hearing, to the sick healing. Thou casteth out unclean spirits by thy word, 
and those whom pain and punishment injure thou healest. Thou raisest the 
dead; and the woman flowing with blood, when she touched thy hands became 
well. And now, O Master, I have heard that thou thinkest in thy heart that 
thou art God or the Son of God. Thou hast come down from heaven and hast 
done all this, O Master! On this account I beg and request of thee that thou 
come tome. Although I am not worthy, do thou show mercy to me and come so 
that thou mayest heal me from this pain which isin me. I have also heard that 
the Jews hate thee and wish to do thee harm. It is not hidden from thee that I 
am in acity, small and beautiful. I wish that it be for me and for thee. And 
to thee be peace—as thou wilst. 

Answer to the letter of King Abgar which came from our master Jesus, the 
Messiah. oe 

He says as follows: Blessed art thou, O Abgar and thy city Edessa. Blessed 
art thou, in that thou didst believe in me, not having seen me. From the present 
time I have given thee health and healing. Now regarding that about which 
thou hast written to me that I should come to thee, first it is necessary that I 
should complete the work for the sake of which I have come down. And [when] 
I shall have ascended unto Him that sent me, I shall send to thee one of my dis- 
ciples that he may heal thy disease and give to thee eternal life. Peace be to 
thee and to those who are in thy city, which no man will be able to take to the 
end of the world. Amen. 

O brother! This letter was written by the hand of our master and our God, 
Jesus, the Messiah, and he sealed it with seven seals in Grecian characters by 
means of a eunuch.27 

The first seal showed ‘‘I, of my own free will, went to the cross.”? The 
second, ‘that I am a perfect?® man and God in very truth.” The third, ‘ that 
I have ascended to the cherubim.” The fourth “that [I] am God, the first, 


2MS. Lists. 


27 T do not find this form in the dictionaries: but it must be some derivative of hasa(y) ‘the 
drew forth, or castrated his testicles” (Lane §. V.). 
28 Or real. 
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and that there is no other God beside me.” The fifth, ‘that I am an exalted 
King and God of Gods.” The sixth, ‘‘I am the Saviour.” The seventh, 


‘altogether, at all times I live, existing forever.”” Whoever bears this letter ~ 


upon his head, it will save him from the danger of the road; and he who 
meets wise men and rulers, it will spare him; he who has a strong fever, it 
will heal him ; and those who have evil spirits or any other form of enchantment, 
it will free them. He who is on the road,”? or on a river, or in a battle or in any- 
thing that happens to a man, it will release him [from his difficulty]. And if 
anyone be seated in and carry it, he will be free from all unpleasant 
labor. It will be medicine for his spirit and his body: and joy and gladness will 
be to him forever and ever. Amen. 

Now when Abgar had received the letter of the master, his desire and his 
wish grew strong ; and at once he sent a very skillful sculptor. He directed him 
to go to procure a likeness of the master and of his face. Then the sculptor went 
on his way until he reached the master, praised be he! Then he spake to him 
saying: Verily thou art a sculptor.30 Then he answered him, saying, I am sent by 
Abgar to see Jesus, the Nazarene, to see the likeness of his face and to picture it. 
The master commanded him to take his place with the multitude. Then he told 
him of himself that he was Jesus the Nazarene. Then Jesus sat down to teach the 
people and the sculptor wished to fulfil the behest of his superior. He placed him- 
self opposite the master in order to paint the likeness of his face. But he was not 
able to picture the likeness of the face of the master. Then said the master to the 
messenger, where is the handkerchief(?)31 which thou hast. Then the messenger 
came quickly to the master and threw himself at his feet and gaye him the hand- 
kerchief before all the people. Then the master took it in his hands, washed his 
face with the water and wiped it with the handkerchief so that the sculptor who 
had been sent and all the people wondered. Then he gave it to the messenger 
who seized it joyfully and went to his superior, Abgar. This one was journeying 
upon the road with his escort. They had come to the city MBSJ.22 They 
remained over night outside the city in the shop of a potter: and placed the 
image of the Messiah between two bricks out of fear of robbers. ‘Then they slept. 
Now during the night there came down a dark pillar of fire upon the image of the 
Messiah. And when the guard of that city passed by and saw this great wonder, 
they were amazed and cried out with a loud cry until a multitude of people came 


22 The lexica do not give this derivation of alls ; but it must correspond to the Greek 
év 000. 

30 In the Greek text, we read katdoxoroc ei dvOpwre. 

31M, KAR mniel | which is undoubtedly a mistake. Ibn el Athir, VIII., p. 302, 21 has 
eckiv of. also Tixeront, loc. laud. p. 199. 


32 Read aks Mabug. Greek has lepdmoduc. 


ee ae 


a bangs? 
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to the outskirts of the city. They saw the wonder and desired to take it (i. e. the 
picture) from the messenger. They searched between the two bricks, and saw 
that it was fixed fast to one of them. Then [the messenger] caught hold of one 
of the bricks, and gave them the second one. Then the messenger journeyed 
until he had come to within one mile of the city of Edessa. Here he lighted upon 
2 man deprived of the use of his limbs who touched the picture with his hand. 
At that very moment he became completely well and went on his way standing up- 
right. He came quickly to the city to his mother and when the other people saw 
him they wondered, and came saying to each other: what has come over the wid- 
ow’s son who had not the use of his legs? His story reached the King who had 
him brought to him. Then he said to him, how hast thou become healed? He 
answered him saying, behold I was seated about a mile distant from the city. I 
was seated looking for alms from men when something passed secretly up the 
road and touched me and at once I arose upright. And King Abgar understood 
at once that this messenger had come back to him with the picture of the Mes- 
siah. Then he sent to meet them and he found the messenger with his escort, 
bearing the image of the master, the Messiah. Now when they had come to the 
palace, the King took this image in his hands, he having lain upon his couch for 
a little over six years. At once, at that moment, he was healed and became well. 

Now, our master, Jesus the Messiah, after his ascent to heaven sent Thad- 
daeus [one of] his disciples to.Abgar and he healed him from all his sickness. He 
taught him the way of life and the word of truth. And he went down to a well 
of water which was called Lu yl5 8 and he baptized him in it and all the people 
of his household in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, one 
God. And he gloried in the Holy Spirit and praised God who is to be glorified 
unto all generations, 

Now this is what has reached us about the glorious King Abgar and the 
doings(?) of God, praised and exalted be, in his kingdom. Amen ! Amen! Asis 
said, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto you.34 May God 
the exalted one free us from every misfortune as he freed this exalted King ! 


Amen! Amen! 


33 In Greek Kepaood. 
34 Matthew 7:7. 
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By BENJAMIN W. BAcOoN, 


Oswego, N. Y. 


There can be no doubt in the mind of critics that we have in Gen. xxxu1. 1-3 
and 4-18 respectively E’s and J’s story of Mahanaim, though the question must 
doubtless be considered still open whether, as Wellhausen holds, E in ver. 3 
really takes the name (S/F? asa singular with locative ending (cf. FIM 3a); 
or whether, as Dillmann maintains, E as well as J understood it as a dual, his own 
host and God’s being the “‘ two companies.’? There seems to be, however, a gen- 
eral and very natural tendency to react from the stringency of Wellhausen’s 
analysis, in the excision of portions like vs. 10-18, from a context with which they 
agree in style and language, on the ground of difference in subject-matter and point 
of view. Dillmann’s inclusiveness, which has strong support in the practical iden- 
tity in vocabulary, phraseology and style, of passages such as Gen. x11. 10sqq., 
XVIII. 23 sqq., etc., with the rest of J, is apparently and perhaps justly gaining in 
favor. Nevertheless in the case of vs. 10-13 I am obliged to side with Wellhau- 
sen in attributing the verses to J2. The reference to XxxI. 3 is not decisive; the 
new etymology of Mahanaim, ver. 11, might have stood originally in J side by side 
with that of ver. 8. ‘‘ Jordan’? even, ver. 11, can perhaps be explained, if 
* Jabbok,”’ v. 23, is from E, as an inconsistency of J with his own situation ; but 
over and above these formidable objections to the authenticity of the passage 
comes ver. 13 undertaking to give the language of Yahweh’s promises to Jacob 
and quoting a combination of xvi. 10 and xxir. 16, both certainly of origin sub- 
sequent to the union of J and E, and neither addressed to Jacob. If any promise 
of the kind was given to Jacob in J we should be driven to assume that it stood 
originally in ch. Xxyui1. and has disappeared without any special reason, and to 
make the further assumption that J had a narrative of the theophany at Bethel 


* See Hnbratcs, VIL, 1, 2 and 8, and the author’s Bibles within the Bible. Student Pub. Co., 
Hartford, Conn. (In press.) Also Journal of Bibl. Lit., TX. 2, 1890. 

The author may be permitted to insert here a communication from Dr. Karl Budde, of 
Heidelberg, on the subject of the evidence from Deut. Iv. 32sq.in favor of an Hlohistic crea- 
tion story of J? underlying the present Gen. 1., in the preceding article, HEBRAICA, VII. 38, 
p. 222, which arrived too late for insertion in that number. Dr. Budde writes: Ein schéner 
Beweis...... ist wieder Ihre schéne Beobachtung an Deut. ry. 82, die mir ganz neu war. Ich 
bin ganz mit Ihnen derselben Meinung, dass dies einzige 873 bei D zusammen mit onbsx 
eine vollkommene Erkliérung eigentlich nur in einer friiheren Fassung von Gen. 1. 36sq. von 
der Hand eines J2 finden kann (vgl. $1 auch Ex. xxxtv. 10, soviel ich sehe, von spat-jahwist- 
ischer Hand). Das ist wirklich sehr tiberraschend und fiir mich eine grosse Genugthung. 
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already previous to this time, which is, to say the least, extremely doubtful. The 
sermonic tone of the passage has been pointed out by Wellhausen. 

The two clauses 14a and 22b are practically identical. Their assignment 
severally to E or J will depend upon that of vs. 14b-22a; for 22b is inseparable 
from 22a. Now it is true that all critics agree in attributing 14b-22a to BK, partly 
on the ground that in ver. 22b we are brought back to the point of 14a and partly 
because 22b knows of only one ‘company,’ and to controvert this unanimous 
opinion may seem hazardous; yet as the analyses of ch. xxxuI. heretofore 
advanced confessedly involve very serious difficulties in ch. Xx xXuI. or vice versa, 
the reader’s attention .may reasonably be invited to certain evidence for assigning / 
vs. 14b-22 as well as vs. 4-9 to J. 

The first of the two arguments above cited in favor of 14b-22a as H’s is 
readily met by simply connecting 14a with ver. 3, the nearest E section. We are 
then indeed brought back to the same point in ver. 22 as in ver. 14a (ver. 3), but 
this only makes vs. 4-9,14b-22 = ys. 1-3, 14a, not 4-14a = 14b-22. The second 
assumes that J would not have written rsywys (ver. 22) if he had previously 
spoken of two camps. Wellhausen (Comp. d. Hex., p. 45) translates in ver. 22 “in 
Mahaneh.”’ But supposing Wellhausen to be wrong and that the allusion is 
indeed to Jacob’s double camp on the northern shore, the author had no alterna- 
tive but to express himself in this way in order to present the intended contrast 
between the band which crossed the river and that which remained behind. If 
the author meant “in this party rather than in that,’ he could not have said 
D’3ND3 , for this would have been taken as the proper name. On the other 
hand he could say without real ambiguity JJJM5 ‘‘in the camp,” meaning 
thereby Jacob’s personal following in contrast with the [3% which passed 
over in advance. And here it would be more natural to use the singular even 
though this camp was a double one. 

Certainly neither of the above arguments, nor both together, can be considered 
as establishing authorship by E as against any considerable evidence for J. Let 
us see what there is to be urged on this side. Be it first observed that whether 
14b-22 be J’s or E’s, in neither case does this passage form the parallel to vs. 4-9; 
for XXx1LI. 8, which certainly refers to and must be connected with, xxxu. 14b- 
22, requires us to assume that this “‘ company” which Esau “ met” was not a first 
embassage, but a second one. Otherwise we must suppose that Esau was already 
en route without having received any notice of Jacob’s arrival. Still more plainly 
it appears from ver. 18 that Jacob knows Esau to be en rowle, for the servants are 
given instructions for ‘“‘ when Esau meeteth thee.” We must understand this to 
be a reference to ver. 7 or else supply the equivalent. Again xxxur. 10 and 11 
are certainly doublets, from which it appears that both J aud E related the send- 
ing the one a [M734 the other a F753 to Esau. If then we separate XXXII. 
14b sqq. from vs. 4-9 we find ourselves at best obliged to supply a first half of the 


= 
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story to E and a second half toJ. Dillmann points indeed to O3N fit’ in ver. 
4 as arelic of an E version of vs. 4-9, but as we are by no means obliged to sup- 
pose that E had any narrative of this first embassage these two words, which are 
readily explicable as a mere gloss to yi {oS , or which might have come 
from quite a different connection, form a very inadequate foundation for any 
positive assumption. It clearly appears that there can be no argument here from 
duplication, for if 14b sqq. did not originally follow upon vs. 4-9 we are obliged 
to suppose that something of equivalent meaning did. So far then as appears 
from the story in ch. XXXII. it might equally well be J’s or E’s version of the 
sending of a present to Esau which is preserved to us in Xxxul. 14b sqq. 

But let us turn to xxx. 8-10. Here we have most undeniably a play upon 
the name Peniel, just as in xxx. 4-9 upon Mahanaim. To the author’s mind 
the traditional interpretation of the clause, ‘‘as one seeth the face of God,’ i. e., 
tam benignam, an interpretation which even Dillmann adopts, is an absurdity. 
The point of the comparison to which all of xxxi1. 14b-22 and xxx. 8 sq. has 
been leading up is that as the worshipper ‘“‘ before God” presents his 4/7 $75 and 
is accepted (Gen. Iv. 2-7) so Jacob seeks to ‘‘appease’”’ Esau “ with the ;4fTgy7d 
which goeth before him ; afterwards he will see his face and peradventure will 
be accepted” (xxxir. 21). Hence he can say when the result has followed his 
expectation. ‘‘If now I have found grace in thy sight then receive my (Wf739 
at my band; forasmuch as I have seen thy face as one seeth the face of God 
(ef. Ex. xx xiv. 20b) and thou wast pleased with me.’’ The connection of XXXIII. 
8-10 with the whole passage descriptive of the J/79/3 and above all with xxxtir. 
21 is absolutely undeniable. Dillmann even, who assigns xxx. 14b sqq. to EB, 
attempts to separate ver. 21, explaining it as inserted by R from J, but the verse 
cannot be disconnected from the context. Throughout xxxi. 8sq., 14-22; 
XXxIII. 1-3,6-10 there is the same underlying idea, the shrewd disposition of 
Jacob’s forces in view of the 400 men. 

On the other hand, much as it may interfere with the smoothness of analysis, 
the linguistic and stylistic marks of xx x1. 8-10 are too strong to be ignored. 
Dillmann is certainly right in insisting that none but J could have written twice 
here (A NMP and once {2 SY 9, and we might now add that it is J who 
speaks of the divisions of Jacob’s retinue as PA\3Mfd, XXXII. 4-9,22; xxxim. 8, 
and J who speaks of the present as a [Jf79%9 (cf. ver. 11, F545). Moreover ver. 
11, unless we abstract from it the middle clause without reason, must certainly 
be E’s (ef. ver. 5 and O55), and this compels us to assign its manifest doublet, 
ver. 10, to J. I see no escape from the conclusion that xxx1. 14b-22; xxxumt. 
8-10 are J’s as well as Xxx. 4-9. 

Turning now again to xx x11. 14b sqq. and critically examining the language 
we find indeed nothing decisive either way, yet all the peculiarities which do 
appear favor the authorship of J. MI. vs. 14b and 20, must be contrasted 
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with 95, xxx. 11. Oy), ver. 15, is found only in J, Gen. xxx. 35, 
and pS in the same verse only in J, Gen. xxx. 388. The words may be 
considered characteristic although here unavoidable terms, in the sense that J 
displays a greater interest than E in the shepherd’s art and shepherd scenes, and 
greater familiarity with shepherds’ terms. “\"J¥, vs. 17 and 20 (four times), is 
found only in J, Gen. xxix. 2 bis,3,8; xxx. 40; xxxv. 21 (E has [NY)- SIN , 
ver. 21 (cf. Gen. XVIII. 24,28; xxiv. 5,89; xxvir. 12; xu. 12); O99 Nyy, 
ver. 21 (cf. Gen. xrx. 21 (IV. 7?)); NY DJ, ver. 19 (ef. Gen. mr. 6; rv. 22,26; 
xX. 21, etc.); FFSMD., ver. 22 (cf. ver. 8sq.; XxX xIII. 8); are also worthy of note. 

From the above analysis it appears that JE presented in his narrative of the 
meeting and reconciliation of Jacob and Hsau only the merest traces and frag- 
ments of E, and this no doubt corresponds to the original proportions of E’s 
account relatively to J’s. We have no right to assume that E presented a dupli- 
cate of everything in J, but must supply the gaps as briefly as is consistent with 
subsequent references in H’s narrative. Acting on this principle we gather from 
xxx. 11 that Jacob had sent a gift (573) to Esau, ‘to the field of Edom,” 
accompanied perhaps with a message like Gen. L. 17, and that Esau had therefore 
come to meet him. Further assumptions are gratuitous. 

In ver. 23 sq. we have two contradictory statements, one that Jacob “‘ passed 
over the ford of Jabbok,’”? and one that he remained behind, but sent over his 
retinue. The latter stands connected with the story of the nightly wrestling. 
Ver. 23, on account of mindv and because J alone (ver. 7sq.) furnishes a 
motive for a crossing at night, must be assigned, at least in part, to J, and Dill- 
mann reasons that because the clause, ‘‘and passed over the ford of Jabbok,’’ 
stands connected with this verse and not with ver. 24a it must be J who brings 
Jacob to the southern bank at this point and consequently leaves no room for the 
story of the wrestling, for this is certainly enacted on the northern shore (cf. ver. 
24sq.). But this reasoning is not conclusive; for the datum, ‘‘and he passed 
over the ford of Jabbok,”’ is all that is introduced into the Hauptbericht from 
the parallel source, Of") being a mere resumption by JE? of the thread of ver. 
23. This datum had to be inserted here and could not be inserted in ver. 24 since 
Jacob could not then have been “‘left alone” (ver. 25). In other words, if JE? 
had before him the parallels, 


als E. 
And he took his two wives, etc., and sent {And he took his household (?)] and [he] 
them over the stream. passed over the ford of Jabbok. 


he was obliged, in order to connect with ver. 25, to put first the item, ‘‘and passed 
over the ford of Jabbok,” and afterward the item, ‘‘and sent them over the 
stream,” whether they stood as above in the originals or vice versa. 

If now “Jordan” in ver. 11 be original with J, it appears highly improbable 
that the name Jabbok should have occurred in the same document immediately 
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after. The present writer, however, rejecting ver. 11, cannot of course lay stress 
upon this point. Whether J had originally the clause, ‘‘and passed over the ford 

vot J: abbok,” or “‘and sent them over,” etc., must depend upon whether ver. 29 is 
assigned to E or J. 

It may seem as if E’s authorship of vs. 25-32 was conclusively established by 
the assignment of xxx. 8-10 to J, for the author is not of those who believe 
that the two aetiologies of Peniel in xxxu. 31 and xxxiu. 10 can both be 
assigned to the same document. I am indebted to Prof. G. F. Moore, of Andover, 
for the suggestion that ver. 31 is perhaps separable from its present context. 
Here in fact is to be found in my opinion the solution of the many difficulties 
with which the analysis of chs. XXXII. sq. is surrounded. 

Nearly all critics (Dillmann excepted) feel compelled to assign vs. 25 sq. to J 
for reasons doubtless familiar to the reader. Of these, however, the most impor- 
tant is the fact that it is J, not E, who from this point on (changes of R in view 
of xxxy. 9sq. excepted) adopts the name Israel. 

Apparently ver. 31 stands very closely related to the context, although it 
might be questioned whether ‘“‘I have seen God’? was a suitable expression to 
describe the encounter just related. Certainly the stylistic form of the verse is 
’s (cf. for this elliptical form xu. 51sq.; Ex. xvi. 4; ef. also ver. 3 and 
contrast xxxim. 17), though 0995 SS O35 (Ex. xxxu. 7) cannot in the 
author’s view be cited in favor of E. But the fatal objection to regarding the 
verse as standing in its original context here is that the scene of the encounter is 
certainly Mahanaim on the northern bank of the Jabbok, and not Peniel on the 
southern. Cf. xxx. 23sq.; xxxi1.10. The encounter of vs. 25-30 then is not 
so much a parallel, as suggested by Wellhausen, to the meeting with Esau, but 
to the meeting with the angels of God at Mahanaim, vs. 1-3. It is not Peniel at 
all that the author has in mind originally, but the word-play is upon Jabbok and 
Israel. The scene of vs. 25-30 is Mahanaim. In H’s narrative of Peniel the meet- 
ing was doubtless some appearance of God to Jacob, assuring him of a peaceful 
reception by Esau (cf. xx x1. 24), from which all that now survives is ver. 31. The 
original context was perhaps quite similar to the present, though scarcely so 
anthropomorphic, but the scene of ver. 31 can only have been Peniel on the south- 
ern bank. Whether 5)9}35 of ver. 32 in contrast with 5195 of ver. 31 can be 
taken as marking an original distinction of authorship is doubtful, but certainly 
there can be no good ground for attributing ver. 33 to R merely because it dis- 
plays an unmistakable resemblance to J. The language and style of all the 
passage 25-33 except ver. 31 are also that of J. “\Y, vs. 25 and 27, ye of the 
superhuman being, ver. 25, D-7y , ver. 33, are characteristic ; the unwillingness 
of the elohim-being to be seen by day light (cf. m. 21; xxx. 15) and the resem- 


blance of the story in its anthropomorphic conceptions to Ex. Iv. 24-26 also speak 
for this author. 
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In ch. XXXII. vs. 1-3,4a are universally recognized as J’s on account of the 
400 men (XXXII. 7) and FMHyv’. Vs. 4b,5 and 11 are with equal unanimity and 
for obvious reasons assigned to E, whose narrative accordingly must have been 

quite brief. : 

After the theophany at Peniel Jacob meets Esau, ‘‘ who fell on his neck and 
kissed him.”” Esau inquires concerning the women and children (and the pres- 
ent ?) and is prevailed upon by Jacob to accept his gift. 

Verses 18-20 are now recognized as E’s with the exception of m2ie) SN55 
DON = BR and with the addition of {2 PIN in ver. 20. The conjecture of 
Wellhausen (Comp., p. 316) of D5 for DDy’ in v. 18 is attractive, but ef. 
XXVIII. 21, of which the narrative just ended of Jacob’s meeting with Esau was 
the fulfillment. 


With regard to ch. xxxtv., Cornill (Zettschr. f. Alit. Wiss. x1. 1) seems to have 
uttered the last word of analytical criticism; but his argument for connecting 
xxxy. 14 with ver. 8 is not convincing. If the verse was obnoxious to R we can 
understand his omitting it but not his appending it to P’s Bethel story. In fact 
it is hard to find a reason for its introduction into a Bethel story unless it origi- 
nally referred to the maccebah at Bethel. The clause ‘‘In the place where he 
spake with him ”’ is to be eliminated from ver. 13 (cf. x vil. 22) as dittographic, but 
not from this verse, since here it is required to locate the mag¢¢ebah. The mageebah 
then memorialized not a grave (ver. 8) but a theophany. jan MSDN is remark- 
able, but cannot possibly be assigned to R who makes it his business rather to 
obliterate than to define the maggeboth. (Cf. xxxir. 20). But why should it be 
deemed inappropriate in J? This author alludes indeed but rarely to maggeboth ; 
still there is reason to think his narrative does contain allusions to them (ef. XX XT, 
25,49 E, Josh. tv. 3,8); J hence might naturally introduce such an explanatory 
clause. But in E itis scarcely conceivable. I incline to think rather with Kuenen 
that we have here the relic of J’s account of the theophany at Bethel, upon which 
Hos. xt. 5 and the narrative of P, xxxy. 9sqq. are based, and from which the J 
elements of xxvui. 11sqq. were taken. The narrative then stood originally at this 
place and comprised xxXvIIl. 13sq.,16, then xxxv. 14; xxvull. 19. 

The JE verses which follow, viz., 16-18, I judge to be from the same source 
and connection. ‘‘ And they journeyed from Bethel”? does not stand very well 
so directly after the command in ver. 1 (EB) ‘“‘Go up to Bethel and dwell (3%) 
there.”? Ver. 17 seems to refer quite pointedly to xxx. 24 (J). We know from 
XXxu. 2 and other passages that J must have related the birth of Benjamin after 
Jacob’s return. We do not know this of E, but on the contrary P, vs. 25sq., 
describes it as taking place in Paddan-Aram. If P had any authority for this 
statement it can only have been E. This would, of course, exclude vs. 16-18 
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from this author. Vs. 19sq. on the contrary, are certainly E’s (cf. ‘‘ Jacob” with 
‘“Tgrael,” v. 21, and the YP) but these verses may at least equally well be 
regarded as parallel to 16-19 (cf. APD) ver. 9) Vs. 21sq. are of course to be 
assigned to J with all critics. We may then perhaps assume that J alone brought 
Israel on his journey toward the south, E revarding Bethel as his dwelling-place 
(cf. ‘‘ Dothan” xxxvu. 17), J locating it at Hebron (kxxyuit. 14). 


In ch. XXxXvut. a proper division of the material avoids all difficulty in the 
analysis. Vs. 12,18a must be J’s on account of ‘“ Israel;”? 13b from so “VON7) 


9957} and 14a should be assigned to E on account of the expression just quoted 


(cf. xxir. 1,7,11, etc.); 14b then joins without break upon 18a and ver. 18 follows 
with only the subject “‘ his brethren ”’ to be supplied in place of ‘‘ they.” Vs. 15- 
17 on the other hand follow just as naturally upon 14a, though perhaps we should 
supply wn) or the equivalent. The verses explain how Joseph comes to be 
so far from home as to be beyond help even when Reuben desires to restore him to 
his father. He was not originally expected to go far from home (Bethel ?) but not 
finding his brethren in the vicinity he is directed to the comparatively distant 
Dothan. In J he is expected originally to go to a much greater distance. 

The first clause of ver. 25 is essential to the story of E, for it explains how 
Joseph could be ‘‘ stolen away ’’ (xu. 15) by the Midianites without the knowledge 
of Reuben (ver. 29) or the brethren. While they are occupied with their noonday 
meal the Midianite merchantmen pass by unobserved, and hearing Joseph’s cries 
take him off to Egypt., 

There is no reason to suppose that the “ pit’ appeared at all in J’s version. 
Judah interferes (ver. 21) with the plot of the brethren against Joseph, “‘ delivers 
him out of their hand” protesting against their cruelty. While thus engaged in 
dispute they see a passing company of Ishmaelites and compromise by selling him 
into slavery. The explanatory clause in ver. 23 yoy “WS DDS AIMNS“TN 
may be redactional or a fragment of J; but in neither case need the perfect con- 
tinuity of Ein vs. 10sq.,22-25a,28a (to “\\5pq), be interrupted. The presence of 
yy in ver. 28 alongside of 55 (Z/#9!) is not a sufficient reason for assuming a 
parallel in J. 

In ver. 32sq. OY D7 AINIANN W9u") and HD? 479 47 are from J, 
the latter being a duplicate of the first part of the verse; this can only be Ki’s, on 
account of ver. 20, while ‘435 A710 must be J’s on account of XLIv. 28. With 
the exception of Qu Dp wya DY YN? FDYAN 1731") in ver. 28, of 
these two clauses in 32sq. and of ver. 34, vs. 28-86 are exclusively from E. 

Few chapters afford so perfect an example as this of an analysis of JE to be 
carried through on really conclusive evidence. It is a pity to introduce confusion 
by a misplaced clause or two. 
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Gen. XLI. 30-xLu. 7 affords a very difficult problem to the analysis. There 
does not indeed seem to be adequate reason for dividing the two dreams of Pha- 
raoh, of the cattle and the ears of corn, to J and E respectively. E has in chs. 
XXXVII. and XL. in each case a pair of dreams, and unless we are prepared to 
discard as redactional vs. 25sq. and 32 we must admit that this was here also the 
case. The middle clause of ver. 14, which presupposes J’s form of the narrative 
(ch. XXXIx.), is, of course from J; and it is possible that here and there a word 
may have been taken by JE? from the parallel narrative which J doubtless 
afforded. Otherwise in vs. 1-30 I see no reason to suspect the presence of J. 
Ver. 31, however, is almost certainly a doublet of ver. 30, and "3335 is character- 
istic of J (cf. xm. 10; “XL. 1; xnvu. 4, 13). Vs. 32sq. again are certainly 
from E (cf. xx. 8), and the latter verse carries with it ver. 39 (cf. opm {33 
ver. 33 and 39). 

In 34sqq. we begin to meet real perplexities. The first clause of v. 34 has no 
relation to the rest of the verse, and the three consecutive 6D" Se 45) “YON in 
vs. 39,41,44 can scarcely be original. The best clew for analysis which I have been 
able to find is xLvu. 13sq. (certainly J’s) where a sentiment in decided contrast 
to the humane feeling of v. 36 comes into very plain view. To the author of 
XLVI. 13sqq. the famine ot the unfortunate peasants is purely an opportunity for 
the aggrandizement of Joseph and Pharaoh at their expense. His interest centers 
not at all in the ‘‘ great deliverance’”’ by which ‘‘ much people are saved alive,” 
XLV. 5b,7; L. 20 (E), but in the shrewd corner in wheat effected by Joseph and 
Pharaoh, where Pharaoh furnishes the capital and Joseph the foresight. Through 
this combination a decidedly Jewish bargain is driven with the starving people. 
Vs. 35a,36, according to this view, would belong to E; and ver. 35be which is the 
statement of a plan for getting the crops under Pharaoh’s control, and for keeping 
it ‘“‘in the cities ’’ whither in fact we find Joseph removing the people in xLym. 21 
when the famine comes on, must be J’s. It seems in fact to be J who is 
impressed with the phenomenon of the congestion of the population of Egypt in 
the cities and the despotic landlord system. Again the tax of the fifth part in 
ver. 34 is conceived as a special rate enacted temporarily in years of extraordinary 
yield, to meet an imminent public danger. But in xivu. 24 the “fifth” isa 
permanent tax, imposed in’ perpetuity after the years of plenty and famine are 
over, and not apparently regarded by the people as excessive (XLVI. 25). The 
difference is no doubt reconcilable, but makes the assignment of ver. 34 (except 
first clause) to E, more probable. After the FY 5 wy) (—J) we should prob- 
ably supply the word now apparently corrupted in v. 56, which LXX. render 
ciroBoravec and the revisers “storehouses.” In place of ver. 36 should be perhaps 
some outline of the plan followed in xivu1. 13sqq. 

Ver. 37 might belong to either document, but ver. 38 is to be assigned to E on 
account of the prophetic character attributed to Joseph and the connection with 
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ver. 33, and this verse may carry the preceding with it. Vs. 39sq. are from the 
same writer (cf. v. 33 and observe ‘FN instead of {3-2399)> "7, ver. 40, 
although more frequent in J occurring also in E, Gen. xx. 11. \. 41-44 are 
manifestly parallel to 38-40, still we have twice consecutively *)D° ON ‘5 VON, 
but there is not the same objection to assigning both of these to the same docu- 
ment as in the case of vs. 38 and 41, since here Pharaoh’s address is interrupted 
by the relation of a number of actions. D8 IMM) might be cited in favor of 
identity of vs. 41 and 43 with ver. 33, but the expression is the most natural one 
for J to adopt as well as E, for the expression of his thought; and the resem- 
blance of this expression is more than outweighed by the word connected with it, 
FIN, which occurs nowhere in E, but in J repeatedly; cf. Gen. xxvu. 27; 
xxx. 50; Ex. xxxur.13. Again it isin J that Joseph is made to “‘run” from 
the dungeon into Pharaoh’s presence and the transformation of his dress and per- 
sonal appearance has therefore more significance in this narrative. Finally it is 
J, never E, who take a special interest in priests and priestly connections for his 
characters. (Cf. ver. 45 [J]; XLVvu. 22,26; Ex. 1. 16sqq.; X1x. 22,24.) The gar- 
ment of byssus with which Joseph is clothed is a priestly garment. 

Ver. 44 follows better, as has been shown, after 48 than after 39sq. and its 
hyperbolic figure is quite characteristic of J (cf. Ex. x, 26; x1. 7). Ver. 45 must 
be J’s as the mention of an alliance of this kind is highly improbable in P and the 
variants Potiphar (KH, xxxvil. 36) and Potipherah can scarcely have stood for dif- 
ferent persons in the same writing. Ver. 45¢ seems to connect itself with 
the narrative of P which here (in 46a) comes in with its usual data of age. Ver. 
45c is in any case parallel to 46b which has the phraseology of J. Ver. 46b in 
turn connects immediately with ver. 48, where the plan of collecting food ‘‘in the 
cities’? is followed, which appears also in v. 35 and xLvu. 21 (J). Ver. 47 thus 
falls into place in the narrative of E after ver. 40, and it does not appear that any- 
thing is missing. Ver. 49 affords difficulty as 59 speaks strongly for J; but 
the verse itself seems to be a doublet of 48 and the expression ‘‘ as the sand on the 
seashore’ is more characteristic of E. (Cf. I Kgs. iv. 20,29 E, with Gen. xi. 
16; xxvuut. 14, J). .On the whole the verse (or a part ?) may better be assigned to 
E; likewise 50a, 51-53 on account of OJON. Ver. 54a stands connected with 
55,06sq. where the thought stands in strange contrast with 54b, this latter regard- 
ing the plenty of the people as Joseph’s triumph, and vs. 54a,55,56b, making their 
necessity his opportunity. In the portions omitted in the extrication of this J 
element, viz., vs. 53,54b,56a,57 = EH, the contrast is between all other countries 
and Egypt. In J the contrast is between the helpless distress of the starving 
people and Joseph’s overflowing granaries. We are not informed of the condition 
of other countries until xu. 5; xLvu. 138-15, where we learn—quite unneces- 
sarily if xL1. 54b,56a,57 have already stated the case—that the famine extended 
to Canaan as well as Egypt. 
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In xui. 30-57 we have therefore a tolerably complete narrative in each of the 
prophetic documents. In XLIt. 1-7 we have again only fragments of J, apparently 
because of the close similarity of the two sources at this point. The superfluous 
“VWON") of ver. 2; ver. 4b (cf. ver. 38 and XLIv. 29); ver. 5 (cf. ‘‘ Israel’? with 
‘‘ Jacob” in vs. 1-4); the middle clause of ver. 6 (Joseph as corn-dealer, cf. XLI. 
56, rather than governor of the land), and ver. 7 (except the clause ‘and spake 
roughly to them,” displaced from ver. 9; cf. ver. 30sq., E, with XL. 7; XLIV. 
18sqq., J) are the only traces of J suggested; but these suffice to give the sub- 
stance of the subordinate source. The writer acknowledges a disposition to over- 
look the “\ON") of ver. 2 as insignificant, and to consider 4b an explanatory gloss 

-derived from ver. 38, ver. 5 being the real beginning of J’s narrative. The 
absence of Benjamin requires no special explanation after xxxv. 16sqq. (cf. 
XLIv. 20) and ver. 5b gives the occasion of the brother’s visit in a way that seems 
to exclude any other, 5a joining directly upon xu. 56. Ver. lla may also be a 
trace of the conversation referred to by XLIII. 3sqq. and XLiv. 18 sqq., as it seems 
to be a doublet (ef. ver. 13) and to be excluded by the report of ver. 31sq. The 
contrast in conception of J and E in this passage is accordingly: In J, the famine 
invading Canaan the sons of Israel come among the rest of Joseph’s customers. 
He knows them, but contents himself with friendly inquiries; finally, however, 
insisting as a condition of further purchases that they shall bring Benjamin. In 
E, all countries except Egypt being famine-stricken, Jacob despatches the ten 
brethren to Egypt to “the governor of the land,” who is Joseph, to obtain permis- 
sion ‘ to traffic in the land” (ver. 34). In the presence of the governor they pros- 
trate themselves, which recalls to Joseph his dreams (xxxvu. 6-10); he accuses 
them and treats them as spies, but finally releases all but Simeon, who remains a 
hostage for the bringing of Benjamin. 


The passage XLVII. 13-26 is generally ascribed to J, ‘‘ with traces of HE.” I 
have been unable to discover any trace of E, but on the contrary am at a loss to 
perceive any reason for doubting the unity of the section. In vs. 13-15 the seat 
of the famine is ‘“‘ Egypt and Canaan” as in J in XLt. sq. and ver. 4, not ‘‘all the 
earth” as in E, Xt. 54b,56a,57. Joseph is the dealer in grain personally, as in 
xu. 6. The people of Egypt are starving, contrary to E’s representation, XLv. 
18sqq. The priests are favored, and in ver. 26 an antiquarian interest appears as 
the occasion for the narrative. Cf. 1. 24; xxxM. 33. 

The language bears the plainest marks of J, 5, ver. 18; NYPIN, 14; 
DIN, 15,18, horses, 17; FPN, 21; and Fy7F, ver. 24, are considered by Dill- 


mann characteristic. Wait Mp) [NSIT pio , ver. 17, is found only in J, 
Gen. xxvi. 14. 5Sppj ibid. only in Gen. xxxi. 14. Ver. 21b recalls xix. 4. 
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ory 5993 is characteristic of J (cf. Ex. vi. 27; x. 14,19). 4, vs. 22,26, is 
much more frequent in J than in E. %)/p3 (5 NN, ver. 25, occurs in J 
passim, in E nowhere. The mere occurrence of ff}, ver. 20, after 395 , ver. 
13, is entirely without weight against such an array. 

In other chapters of Gen. xxxu.-L. the analysis of the present writer does 
not substantially differ from that of Kautzsch and Socin. 


ANNEXION IN ASSYRIAN, 
By CHARLES F. KENT, PH. D., 


Berlin, Germany. 


In Assyrian, as in every newly discovered literature, the time and attention 
of scholars has hitherto, been chiefly devoted to an etymological study of the lan- 
guage. This has borne its fruits and now we are able to read the inscriptions 
with comparative ease and certainty. The recent valuable publications of texts 
have made the more important annals accessible to all. However, before the lit- 
erature can be rightly estimated as such, the grammar of the language must be 
scientifically studied. Thus far no conclusive or exhaustive work has been done 
along this line. Prof. Delitzsch, in his recent Assyrian Grammar, claims only to 
present the latest results of research. With many of his conjectural conclusions, 
in view of the facts of the language, it will be found necessary radically to 
disagree. 

Under the direction of Prof. William R. Harper and Dr. Robert Francis 
Harper, an attempt has been made by three or four of the graduate students of 
Yale to make a thorough stwdy of some of the leading grammatical questions in 
Assyrian. To avoid the errors incidental to a merely cursory investigation, every 
case under each form occurring in the leading inscriptions of a certain period has 
been collected as a basis for inductions.* This makes it possible to treat each 
point historically and to note its growth, and thus assign each new development 
to its true position. This knowledge of the order of historical development in 
turn enables the students to determine the characteristics of each inscription and 
to ascertain what forms or usages are most prominent in any given period. 

The following inductions are based upon a two-fold classification of the exam- 
ples of annexion (with the first member phonetically written) occurring in the 
historical inscriptions found in Volumes I. and II. of Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek. Though it has been found necessary constantly to correct the translit- 
eration from the original cuneiform, yet this has proved the most convenient basis 
of work and reference. The first classification is based upon the form assumed 
by the first and second members of the annexion, and it includes the cases of Sa 
employed to indicate the construct relation; the second upon the syntactical 


* Since the beginning of this study, works on Greek grammar, based on the same methods of 
investigation have appeared indicating that the classicists are beginning to appreciate the need 
and value of such conclusive work. 
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force thus expressed. In addition to these, all peculiar forms and cases are col- 
lated under a special classification. This work has been supplemented by a 
discussion of doubtful cases in the class-room. 


I. Forms EMPLOYED TO EXPRESS ANNEXION.—A. THE FIRST MEMBER 
ENDING IN I. 


That there was a primitive Semitic noun declension with a nominative in u, 
a genitive in i, and an accusative in a is now generally admitted. That this is 
retained in Assyrian, although with an infinite variety of exceptions, appears also 
to be true.* The Arabic not only retains these case-endings in the absolute, but 
also regularly with the first member of the construct. Accepting these premises, 
the early history of the form is clear. It is the remnant of the primitive Semitic 
genitive ending frequently retained in the construct after the analogy of the 
Arabic. 

The use of the first member in 7: 

1) As to case—historical development—two questions immediately arise. (1) 
Is the 7 retained with the first member only when it stands in the genitive ? 
(2) If not, are there any indications of such a restricted use in the early Assyrian ? 
The following table based on the total number of cases of the first member in 7 
answers these questions : 


TABLE I. 
a Nomina- A - Total Nom. 
Genitive. tive. oes noe Ais Totals. 
First member in Oldest 
Inscriptions snaeeeaee 8 3 ie 3 Ait 
Viglath-pileser.... .s...0.--- 16 1 13 14 30 
INSTT ROA EGS coos AS eae 60 12 20 32 92 
Shalmaneser IV.......... 50 ital 16 27 is 
Sam¥i-Ramman........... 14 5 2 7 21 
148 83 
Tiglath-pileser IIT........ 15 oe 8 | 10 25 
SATOMI et oe areerey Bel 10 25 35 62 
Sennacherib.....ssadee.-- 22 4 23 MAY 49 
Hisarhaddonwees. sae 23 1 a 8 31 
A¥drbanipal.............. 49 6 18 B41) 866 
129 104. 


* Cf. Delitzsch, Assyr. Gram., § 66, 
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From the above table it is evident (1) that the use of 7 with the first member is 
by no means confined to the cases in which this stands in the genitive. But (2) 
there are plain indications of a tendency to employ this form in the earlier 
inscriptions more commonly when this first member is in the genitive than 
when in the nominative and accusative. Combining the results in Table I, the 
total number of cases in which 7 is employed in the genitive in the inscrip- 
tions of the old Assyrian kingdom is 148; in other cases (nominative and 
accusative), 88. In the new Assyrian kingdom the total of the genitives is 129; 
other cases, 104. Comparing these totals, we see that in the first kingdom the 
ratio is about seven to four, while in the latter it is about six to five. If only a 
few inscriptions were thus compared the value of the results might be questioned ; 
but being based on such a large number of cases (464) they are thus raised above 
the caprice of one author or subject, and any induction based upon them must be 
considered reasonably reliable. Although it may seem at first glance that the 
difference in the ratio is small, still when the large number of cases, in which the 
form absolutely demands the first member with final 7, has been studied the varia- 
tion will appear the more remarkable. 

Referring again to the table, we observe that in the oldest inscriptions only 
three out of the eleven examples in 7 are not in the genitive. In TP. I. there isa 
marked increase due in part to the recurrence in the accusative of libbi (which 
necessarily takes i) as the first member. In A%urn., Shalm. II. and Samii- 
Ramman, 7 with the genitive is nearly twice as common as with all other cases. 

From the above facts the inferences can fairly be drawn (1) that this 7 is a 
remnant of the primitive genitive case-ending; (2) that in the earlier inscriptions 
a memory of this primitive use remains; but (3) that at an early period this lost, 
to a large extent, its original force as the sign of the genitive; and hence is the 
vowel which appears most commonly as the final vowel of the first member, when 
one is necessarily required. By this early transference to other cases, 7 appears 
to have secured the priority of possession so that, next to those in which the final 
vowel of the first member is elided, these cases are most frequent in the inscrip- 
tions. (4) That in the later inscriptions i is employed quite irrespective of the 
case of the first member. The ratio which exists between the examples of 7 with 
a first member in the genitive or in the nominative or accusative, I should say 
from general observation, represents the usual ratio between the frequency of 
occurrence of these cases in the absolute; and hence we are not justified in 
saying that 7 is still employed oftener in the genitive because of the influence 
of that case. 

2) Used interchangeably with other parallel forms. 

The interchangeable use of exactly parallel forms, as far as noun-root and 
meaning is concerned, throws much light upon the freedom in the choice of the 
ending of the first member. 
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(a) Variants. Axurn. II. 118 ana tu-ru gimilli or ana tu-ri gi 
milli; Senn. II. A, ina kirbi mah4zi. B, ina kirib mah4azi. 

(b) Parallel phrases. AXurn. II. 28, ina limi ASfirdin; Shalm. I. 45, 
ina limu D&an-ASitr; Shalm. I. 27, $a Sulmi Sam8i; TP. VI. 44, Sa 
Salamu $am3$i; Shalm. Mon. I. 13, béliati naphar matati; Sarg. 2, 
45, bélat AXXar; Sam. Ram III. 8, tibi tahaziia; TP. II. 18, tib 
tahadziia; Sarg. 3, 135, ma-a-ti (amelu) Lult; Sarg. 2, 39, ma-at 
A&SSdr. 

Three words, used in the first member, are found with both 7 and u retained ; 
twenty with i or the final vowel elided. Further, two forms of the same word 
are found in the same inscription. From these facts it is to be inferred (1) that, 
while in the great majority of words the construct singular form has become fixed, 
yet in these few cases there is a wavering between the form with the final vowel 
elided and that with 7 or u retained ; (2) that all forms conveyed the same shade 
of meaning and were considered equally correct ; (3) that, therefore, in the case of 
these twenty-three words the form appearing depended upon the style or choice 
of the different scribes. 

3) First member ini: when employed. From the preceding discussion it has 
appeared that there are certain cases in which the use of 7 depends upon the 
choice of the author. Is this the only reason or are there regular laws governing 
its use ? 

From a study of the cases found in the inscriptions, it appears that 7 is com- 
monly found as the final vowel of the first member : 

(a) When the first member is derived from a root whose third radical is weak, 
nominative in @. AxXurn. I. 31, ina pi-i ilani; Shalm. JI. nas’i batti; 
Sarg. 2, 6, 1i? k&4] malki; Esarh. A. III. 49, na-gi-i (matu) Bazi; 
Agurb. VIII. 26, ina ma-li-i libbati. Thisis the only reason suggested by 
Prof. Delitzsch in his Assyrian Grammar* for the appearance of 7. As a matter of 
fact this explains but a small proportion of the total number of cases. Tig.-Pil. 
VII. 50, na-aS hatti might be cited as an exception to the rule, but, with a 
few exceptions, it is practically universal. 

(b) When a final vowel is necessarily retained, or otherwise two consonants 
would stand at the end of a word (which is contrary to Assyrian usage). 

(1) Feminine and abstract nouns formed by the addition of the affix tu 
directly to the stem. Tig.-Pil. I. 10, ina tukulti Afr; IV. 89, Sakalti 
ummanatisu; Sarg. 3,95, salipti bélusu; Senn. IV. 21, si-it-ti nixé : 
Esarh. A. VI. 3, sihirti ékalli. 

(2) Final radical reduplicated. 


* 872, 
+ Cf. Miller, Grammatische Bemerkungen zu den Annalen Asurnasirpal, ZA.1, 4, 358. 
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Tig.-Pil. IV. 36, naSaddi ASdr; Vi. 93, libbi ilitiX$unu; AXurn. I. 
26, melamme bélitixXu; Sam. Ram. I. 8, allalli ilAni; Sarg. 8, 118, 
turri gimilligu. 

This cause explains nearly half (186 out of a total of 364) of the cases in 7. 

The appearance of 7 instead of u or a in these instances in which a vowel is 
required must be regarded as one of the facts of the language, which in turn may 
be due to the early transference of 7 as the final vowel of the first member in other 
cases than the genitive, or to the attraction of 4 preceding or following 7. It must 
be placed side by side with the preference shown for the genitive ending outside 
of the construct. , 

(c) Final 7 attracted by a preceding 7 and retained for the sake of euphony. 
Tig.-Pil. VI. 41, Sidi hurs4ni; Sam. Ram. III. 8, tibi tahAziia; Sarg. 2, 
68, zikri abulli; Senn. Il. 11, gimri mAtiS$u; Agurb. I. 31, nirmiki 
Nabit; I. 84, namriri AXtr u [Star. 

Unfortunately the subject of euphony in Assyrian has not received any care- 
ful or scientific study. But judging from the results which have already been 
obtained from this source in explaining etymological changes, it is reasonable to 
predict that it will prove a valuable field of research. In Hebrew this principle 
exercises an important influence, especially in determining verbal forms. The 
presence of a large number of onomatopoetic words in the Semitic languages is 
an index pointing in the same direction. In view of these and other considera- 
tions, we have reasonable cause to anticipate the influence of euphonic principles 
in regulating the ending of. the first member. . 

From the phonetic law discovered by Professor Haupt,* it appears, that @ or a 
is changed to e or 7 after a preceding ¢ or e or with a following 7. With this must 
be compared the insertion of a similar vowel when segholate nouns stand in 
the first member of an annexion. From kalbu, kalab; from kirbu, kirib; 
from Sulmu, Sulum. The underlying principle in each case seems to be that 
of similarity, i. e., to have a vowel of a word preceded or followed by a similar 
vowel wherever this is possible. It is reasonably certain that this principle 
explains the presence of 7 in the cases under consideration. Add the illustrations 
of this same case under u and a which will be studied later and the evidence is 
conclusive. 

(d) When the first number is in the genitive. Sam. Ram. I. 5, bani bit 
Axir; Tig.-Pil. V. 48, ina tarsi (m) Suhi; ASurn. Mon. 83, ina Sarriti 
panigxu; Shalm. 27, ¥a Sulmi SamMi. 

That the 7 of the first number still bears some relation to its primitive use as 
the sign of the genitive, at least in the inscriptions of the old Assyrian kingdom, 
has already been shown. And even if the i of the genitive has largely lost its 


* Presented by Prof. Delitzsch in his Assyrian Grammar, § 32-34, 
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significance in annexion, the fact that to a certain extent it still retains its original 
force in other constructions cannot fail sometimes to make its influence felt in 
determining the ending of the first member. Therefore, it is not surprising to 
find a few cases in which the presence of 7 is explicable only for the reason that 
the first member is in the genitive. The retention of i can often be explained 
by more than one cause. For example Tig.-Pil. I. 13, risti @em) ilani. The 
i may be retained in accordance with the euphonic principle of similarity, because 
it is added to the nominal stem or because the first member is in the genitive. It 
is not improbable that the union of two or more’causes led to the use of 7. 

Unexplained cases. 

Agurn. I. 80, pulhi melamme; Shalm. 71, tanéti AStir; Shalm. Mon. 
Il. 68 nabli mulmuli; Agurb. IV. 35, kurdi ilani. 

(1) Pulhi melamme. Why does this frequently recurring phrase always 
employ pulhi instead of the corresponding puluh? It might be said that the 

‘ phrase has become petrified. Thisis very probably the case; but, I think, that we 
can go back of this and find the cause in the principle of euphony. The phrase 
has become stereotyped, expressing an idea of terror and greatness in which 
the sound plays a very important part. There isa rhythmic sound in this form 
which is absent in puluh melamme. The following 7’s or e’s not improbably 
exert an influence in retaining the 7 of the first number. (2) So also the principle 
of rhythm may explain the phrase nabli mulmuli (both words ending in 1i). 
(3) Tanati AS8dr is doubtless for the regular form tanatti, which is classi- 
fied under (b) (1). (4) Kurdi il4ni has a parallel form karrad. 

Thus we see that of the 464 cases of the first member retaining i only two or 
three examples cannot be explained by these four simple laws. Of these (a) and 
(b) are of all but universal application, while (c) and (d) depend in their use to a 
certain extent upon the particular phrase and the option or style of the author. 
Hence it may be said that in general the Assyrian exhibits a remarkable regular- 
ity in its use of this form of annexion. 

In Hebrew, with the exception of the annexion contained in a few proper 
names which thus retain in petrified form the primitive usage, the cases, in which 
¢ is still retained with the first member in annexion, are all explained by (a) or (b) 
i. e. feminine nouns formed by the affixed (} or nouns whose third radical is weak. 

7") 343" DSWD *ON2Dt VIAN, ‘at 
This is what would naturally be anticipated, for these laws are the most arbitrary. 
Thus the intermediate position which the Assyrian occupies between the Arabic 
and the Hebrew is indicated and the steps of development by which the latter 
has advanced made evident. 

B. The first member in the singular ending in wu. 


* Gen, 31:39. + Isa. 1:21. + Gen. 49:11, 
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Are these apparent cases of the first member ending in u properly constructs ? 
Or are they only ‘‘ cases of the careless omission of §a?” If so, we would expect 
to find $a generally inserted when the same phrases occur elsewhere. An actual 
comparison of all the cases in u and those with ¥a inserted demonstrates that in 
only one case out of the 113 is a*parallel expression found with Xa inserted; 
Agurb. V. 115, ina nagé $a Hunnir, where as will be shown later, the 
form with Xa is the more proper. Hence, plainly, the cases cannot be explained 
on the ground that ga is omitted, for under the same conditions all authors fail 
to insert it. 

Is this, then, a careless writing for the more common forms with the final 
vowel elided or with i retained? Apparently favoring this view might be cited 
(a) variant readings and (b) parallel expressions in wu and 7, previously noted; (c) 
parallel expressions in uw and the final vowel elided. Tig. Pil. VI. 44, Salamu 
Sami; Ram. V. 30, Xulum Xarrdétigu; Shalm. I. 27, Xulme Sami; 
Agurn. Il. 118, ana turu gimilli; Shalm. I. 75, ana tu-ur gimilli; 
Sarg. 3,188, aSS$u turri gimilli. 

From these examples it might be urged that the author of the variant read- 
ing, appreciating the error of the form in w, corrects this; that the existence of 
the otherwise parallel expressions in 7, or with final vowel elided, indicates that the 
form with wu is an error of the scribe. 

In answer to these claims the following arguments may be presented : (1) 
The large number of cases in u (113). Even though the Assyrian writers were 
very careless in their use of case-endings—a statement which the study of the 
cases in 7 did not support—it would be difficult to believe that such a large num- 
ber of cases were mere errors. Furthermore it is to be noted that the forms with 
u occur in about the same proportion throughout the inscriptions, and hence are 
not the errors of one or two careless scribes. (2) Connected with this is the fact 
that certain phrases in wu, as ina limu, ina Surru, run through all the 
inscriptions, thus indicating that there is a uniformity in their use and that it is 
not due to mere accident. (3) The examples cited to prove that they are excep- 
tions or errors might be used equally as well to show that they are perfectly 
regular. The variants and parallel expressions indicate that both forms equally 
obtained ; and that either could be employed as best conduced to the euphony or 
the choice of the author. As has been shown, the cases in 7 present an exact 
analogy. (4) The number of cases, in which these parallel expressions employ w, 
equals and sometimes exceeds those in which i or the form with final vowel elided 
appear. If the former were errors or exceptions they naturally would be much 
less common. (5) Finally the forms in u are employed in the same constructions 
with cases of annexion in which the final vowel of the first member is elided. 
Tig.-Pil. VIL. 39, li-ta-at kurdiia irnintu tamhariia....altur, the 
might of my heroism and the victory of my battle....1 inscribed; Sarg. 3, 112, 1a 
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adir zikri ilani kAapidu limneti dabib galipti, who did not fear the 
renown of the gods, who devised evil, who planned destruction. Esarh. A, VI. 54, 
nasir kibsi Sarraitiia mubhaddéi kabattiia, protecting the footsteps of my 
majesty, causing my spirit to rejoice. 

As aresult of these considerations, I would question the statement of Prof. 
Delitzsch,* that the forms in wu are exceptions to the general rule; and I must 
rather regard them as regular forms on a par with those in?#. Like the latter, it 
is doubtless a remnant of the early Semitic nominal inflection, which still obtains 
side by side with the more common form of annexion, in which the final yowel of 
the first member is dropped. Hence its title to the field is good, which it still 
holds, although greatly encroached upon by the other forms. 

2. Use of the first member in uw. (1) As to case—historical development. 

Does the first member take wu, as in the Arabic, only when, by virtue of its 
construction, it isin the nominative case? If not, are there any indications of 
this primitive use? The following table presents the facts. 


TABLE II. 
First Member in Nona |. Genitive, A MEST EE: ee 
tive. tive. and Acc. in u. 
Melath=Palesenwineqareisee ae: 16 3 1 4 20 
ASAT ASIEPallee ciety renee ee 16 3 3 19 
Shalmanesers esate eee 10 1 1 2 12 
Samxi-Ramm4n....... he ae if ; i 
43 9 
Tiglath-Pileser ITT............ 2 1 1 athe 
ALCON Ree na eee naa 12 z 5 17 
Sennacherthi ue eee ra it ff 8 15 
sar haddonasee eee ets er 7 4 4 ili 
ANSE OE NOG IA ah eae b Lee aas 5 3 7 10 15 
33 28 113 


Consulting Table II. it appears that in the early inscriptions the cases in which 
u is employed with the first member in the nominative are far in the ascendency. 
In course of time the lines approach each other, until in Sennacherib, wis used 
more frequently in the genitive and accusative than in the nominative. There is 
a slight reversal to earlier usage in Esarhaddon, but in A&urbanipal the former is 
twice as common as the latter. Combining the results of Table II. it appears that 


* Gram., §72, a, note. 
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in the inscriptions of the old Assyrian kingdom u was employed nearly five times 
as often, where the first member stood in the nominative, as in both the genitive 
and accusative, while in the new Assyrian kingdom the relative frequency is 
about the same. The evidence, therefore, is conclusive that in the early inscrip- 
tions the primitive case-usage of u was, with a certain degree of care, observed, 
but that in the later inscriptions it follows in the course of development, taken by 
the ending ¢ much earlier, and came, at least, in the last inscription (A¥urbanipal) 
to be employed quite irrespective of the case of the first member. Such indica- 
tions of development in turn point back to an original usage resembling that of 
the Arabic. 5 

2. First member with final u—when employed. Classifying the examples it 
appears that u is retained. 

(a) When the third radical is weak, nominative in wu. 

Tig.-Pil. I. 6, $aku-u namriri; Agurn. I. 40, na-bu-u Sumia; Sam. 
Ram. I. 27, ré‘a adrati. 

With but one exception (and that in a late inscription), these cases of u thus 
retained are in the nominative. Comparing this with previous results, it appears 
that sometimes in the nominative and regularly in other cases this u is changed 
toi. This rule explains a large proportion of the examples in wu. 

(b) When attracted by a preceding similar vowel, i. e., retained for the sake 
of euphony. 

Tig.-Pil. I. 62, ina $urru Sarrdtiia; Ram. N. 2,7, 3a Sulmu Samii; 
Senn. III. 16, mithusu zu-uk Sipi; Esarh. A. IV. 25, puluhtu raStibat 
ASdtr; Agurb. I. 21, Sarritu (m) AsSdar; IV. 68, limuttu piSunu. 

This principle explains more than half the cases in wu. It confirms and, in 
turn, its validity is established, by the analogy of the examples in which 7 is 
retained in accord with the same law. 

(c) Because the first member stands in the nominative. 

Tig.-Pil. Il. 38, pulhu adiru melam ASfir; IV.41, Sam8u gimir 
kal Sarrani. 

That the memory of the primitive use of u regularly with the nominative 
still exercised a considerable influence has been shown. 

The presence of u (as in the case of i) may be explained in many instances by 
more than one of these principles. Very possibly it was their combined influence 
which finally resulted in the retention of u instead of some other more common 
form. 

Of the total 113 cases, only six are not explained by these three simple prin- 
ciples. If the use of wu with the first member is due merely to carelessness on the 
part of the scribes, we would surely expect to find many examples in which the 
retention of u was entirely arbitrary, and not explicable by any general principle 
of the language. This fact therefore confirms the statement that the form with 
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is a regular means of indicating annexion. In Hebrew almost all traces of the 
primitive usage, of which the Arabic is the living representative, have disap- 
peared. The few examples which do remain (as {8 er aA) Wyn) are 
however sufficient plainly to indicate that this language has passed through the 
same stage of development as the Assyrian. Traces are even more common in 
the Pheenician proper names of this primitive use of u as the ending of the first 
member in annexion,} OMDMIIN, Spoaymry, Sponoyp. 

(e) First member ending in a. 

The following cases of the first member ending in a are found in the inscrip- 
tions. 

Shalm. 165, Sam. Ram. II. 44, iktu pana namurrat kakkiia; Tig.-Pil. 
III. 2, 18, eli birina (mat.) Hilummi; 2, 88, ekallat (pl.) hudati 
na-Sa-a hegalli kariba Sarri; Sarg. 3, 143, Esarh. A. VI. 15, kala rik- 
ki; IV. 41, mala libbi. 

It is a striking fact that out of the more than two thousand cases of annexion 
examined only six possible examples (representing a total of eight cases), take a 
with the first member. 

In view of this fact we shall be obliged to modify the statement of Prof. 
Delitzsch? that ‘‘it is an extremely common thing to find the first member retain- 
ing the case ending....a@ without $a appearing before the second member,” and 
say that a as the final vowel of the first member is almost unknown. 

No stronger proof that the Assyrian proceeded along definite lines in the 
development of the ending of the first member is needed than this practically 
total absence of examples of a retained by the first member. We have already 
seen how the Assyrian retained the genitive ending 7 very commonly and the 
nominative in u only less frequently ; but the accusative ending in a appears early 
to have fallen into disuse. In this the Assyrian stands in direct antithesis with 
the Ethiopic,|| which latter retains only the a as the sign of the construct state. 
On the other hand, this usage binds the Assyrian by one more link to the Hebrew 
where all traces of this ending have disappeared except before certain pronominal 
suffixes. 

D. First member retaining mimmation. 

Esarh. A. II. 8, ina irgitim (m.) Hubusna; IV. 12, 23; Axurb. IV. 
85, napiStim (amelu) nakriétiia. 

In the earlier inscriptions these are regular constructs with first member end- 
ing ini. Cf. Sarg. 348, napiXti m&tiXunu. In the later inscriptions, how- - 


* Gen. 1:24. 
+ Ps. 114:8. 


+ Cf. Schréder, §77. The long u in the examples probably comes from the lengthening of an 
originally short wu. 


§ Assyr. Gram., § 72, note. 
I Cf. Phillippi, Wesen und Ursprung des Status Constructus, p. 153, Dillmann, 154, b, a. 
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- ever, certain words, as irsitim, damiktim, napiStim and tamtim, 
appear to have retained this form on all occasions. Hence when these words 
stand as the first member in annexion, the mimmation is still retained. 

It is to be noted that these examples with the first member with mimmation 
do not appear until Esarh. and Axurb. and hence are characteristic of these late 
inscriptions. ; 

E. First member retaining the full plural ending. By a line of proof some- 
what similar to that followed with the singular ending u it might be demonstrated 
that the full plural ending is sometimes regularly retained. Assuming this let us 
endeavor to determine the reasons for this retention. 

A study of the cases shows that the endings retained are : 

(1) Masculine plural ending in e (often 7). Tig.-Pil. III. 83, ui bit 
Anu; Sarg. 3, 122, a-di-e ilani; 3, 165, da-ad-me matitan. 

These are by far the most common cases in which the plural ending is 
retained. This retention of e appears to be due to the same causes operative in 
the case of the singular ending 7. (a) With nouns whose third radical is weak. 
(b) With nouns which otherwise would end in two consonants. The retention of 
this ending in an annexion must, therefore, be considered perfectly regular. 

(2) Masculine pluralin -4ni, Sarg. 3,9, Xarrani limetiXu. These cases 
are very rare. In nine cases out of ten Xa is inserted after this ending. No 
examples occur of the elision of the final vowel of this ending. In view of these 
facts, these cases must be regarded as exceptions. 

(3) Pluralin vw. Tig.-Pil., III. 3,7, zu-u-ku $ép4(?) 

(4) Pluralin -aiti. Sarg. 2,75, a8ibaiti 8ame; Agurb. VI. 71, la p4li- 
hati Agtr u J[$tar. 

(5) Feminine pluralin 4ti (ati, iti). Shalm. Mon. II. 60, epSeti irnin- 
tila; Sam. Ram. LV. 29, Xalmati kuradigunu; IV. 25, ana umm4anati 
mati. 

The cases under (4) and (5) are rare compared with those with the first 
vowel elided. Even some of these examples have parallels with the latter form. 
While there are too many to be classed as errors yet they are the exception rather 
than the rule. Thus examples are found of all the plural endings retained 
except the rare -a and the doubtful -4n; but the ending é is the only one which 
can be said to be regularly retained in annexion. 

F. Final vowel of the first member dropped. 

We are now ready to consider the law laid down by Prof. Delitzsch. ‘‘ When 
with a noun in the singular, there is joined a substantive in the genitive (the so- 
called nexus of the construct state), the first member of the nexus drops the mim- 
mation and also in the nominative and accusative the vowel of the case-ending 
....the é of the genitive of the first member is retained.”* Is this dropping of the 


* §72 Assyr. Gram., a, 2, 1). 
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case-ending confined to the nominative and accusative, and is the 7 of the genitive 
always retained ? 

It has been shown that there is a gradual breaking away from the original 
use of i with the first member only when this is in the genitive; so that in the 
later inscriptions, it is used quite irrespective of the case. Hence since this use 
of i with the first member of the genitive is more common in the earlier inscrip- 
tions, the rule laid down by Prof. Delitzsch will hold true here if anywhere. That 
there may be sufficient data upon which to base a safe inference, I have taken Tig.- 
Pil., the largest of the earlier inscriptions. Of the one hundred cases in which 
the first member stands in the genitive singular, eighty-four drop the final vowel 
of the first member and only sixteen retain it, or less than one-fifth of the whole 
number. In view of these facts the error of Prof. Delitzsch’s statement is 
apparent. . 

Although there are indications that in the earlier inscriptions the case still 
had some influence upon the ending of the first member, yet the instances really 
bear such a small proportion to the total number of cases of annexion that the 
general principle may be laid down that the final vowel of the first member is 
elided irrespective of case. Since the elision of the final vowel does not depend 
upon the case of the first member, the rule governing this must be sought elsewhere. 
A study of the cases shows that nouns constituting the first member fall under 
one of three divisions. (1) Those always eliding the final vowel. (2) Those 
sometimes retaining and sometimes eliding it. (3) Those which never drop the 
final vowel. Omitting the different classes of nouns which are included under 
each division and combining the results, it appears that the elision or retention of 
the final vowel of the first member depends, not upon its vowel formation, but 
upon the character of its third radical or the affix, if any, which is employed in 
its formation. 

The final vowel of the first member is regularly elided (1) in the singular. 
(a) With masculine nouns whose third radical is strong, but not reduplicated. 
Tig.-Pil. I. 8, gimir annunati; IV. 14, zikip patri; Sam. Ram. IV. 25, 
kitrub ummanatiia. 

(b) With feminine nouns formed by the affix -ati. Tig.-Pil. I. 87, kibrat 
arba‘i; Shalm. I. 16, kigy$at ni8i; AXurb. IV. 99, (ilu) $arrat kidmuri. 

(c) With abstract nouns formed by the affix -aitu (iti). Tig.-Pil. I. 21, 
Sarru-ut mat Béli; A&Surb. I. 111, tibu-ut Tarkda. 

(d) With feminine nouns formed by the affix -tu, added to a root third 
radical weak. Sam. Ram. IV. 2, ina birit gaddi; Senn. VI. 64, tarbit 
birkiia; Tig-Pil. V. 54, sitit umm4natigunu. } 

(2) In the plural. 

(a) With the ending fitu (ati), Tig.-Pil. VI. 85, nakrat AXtr ; Senn, 
VI. 30, Alikat mabri. 
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(b) With the feminine ending 4ti (often attracted by a preceding ¢ to itu, 
iti). Tig.-Pil. I. 8, salpat abi; Tig.-Pil. VII. 51, ep¥$et k&tixu; Esarh. 
A. IV. 55, 8allat nakire. 

Of the above rules, (1), (b), (c) and (d) are practically universal in their appli- 
cation. ‘To (1) (a) there are a few exceptions, especially those words which have 
parallel forms. Only 18 exceptions to (2) (b) and 8 to (2) (a) are found in the 
inscriptions. In view of the fact that both of these plural endings are very com- 
mon, itis plain that the rule is all but universal. 

A study of the cases in which the final vowel is dropped in turn confirms the 
conclusions reached respecting the cases in which the final vowel is retained. 
Combining these we see that the final vowel of the first member is retained (1) in 
the singular. 

(a) Always with feminine nouns formed by adding -tu directly to the stem, 
proyided the third radical is strong. 

(b) Always with nouns whose final radical is re-duplicated. 

(ec) Generally with masculine nouns whose third radical is weak. 

(2) In the plural. 

(a) Always with é (3). 

(b) Always with 4ni. 

The insertion of a short vowel before the final consonant of the first member. 
An examination of the cases makes it evident that this short vowel appears with 
but two classes of nouns. 

(1) Nouns with but one short vowel, or segholates. 

(a) With a, Tig.-Pil. II1., 38, kabal targigi. 

(b) With i, Axurb. V. 40, kirib (m4tu) Blamti. 

(c) With uw, Tig.-Pil. III. 1,11, puhur nigi¥u. 


[To be continued in the next number of HEBRAICA. | 
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THE APOLOGY OF ARISTIDES. 


One of the most delightful of literary discoveries recently made is that of the 
lost ‘‘ Apology of the Philosopher Aristides to the Emperor Hadrian,” in a Syriac 
version, by Professor J. Rendel Harris. This he found in the library of the 
Monastery of St. Catharine at Mount Sinai, two years ago, in their Syriac Manu- 
seript No. 16. The manuscript is written in fine old Estranghela, apparently of 
the seventh century, and is a collection of treatises and extracts, chiefly ethical. 
Its contents are as follows: History of the Egyptian Hermits, containing matter 
in common with (or being a part of) the Liber Paradisi, of which so many more or 
less identical Greek copies occur (93 folios); The Apology of Aristides (13 folios) ;) 
A Discourse of Plutarch on the subject of a man’s being assisted by his enemy 
(7 folios); A second Discourse of the same Plutarch on Asceticism (9 folios); A 
Discourse of Lucius (Lucianus) on the impropriety of receiving slander against 
our friends (8 folios); A Discourse by a philosopher De Anima (38 folios); The 
Counsel of Theano, a female philosopher of the school of Pythagoras (2 folios) ; 
A collection of the Sayings of the Philosophers (6 folios); A First Discourse in 
explanation of Koheleth, by Mar Jobn the Monk for the blessed Theognis (59 
folios); and the rest of the manuscript (the number of folios not stated) is occu- 
pied with translations from the Homilies of Chrysostom on Matthew. 

The text and translation are given in Vol. I., No. 1, of ‘‘ Texts and Studies: 
Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. Edited by J. Armitage Robin- 
son, M. A., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge [England], and published by 
the University Press, Cambridge.” It also appears as Nos. 6 and 7 of ‘“ Haver- 
ford College Studies,’’ and it may be had from Haverford College, Pennsylvania. 

Little remark need be made about the Syriac text and the English translation, 
unless it be to say that both are admirably done. The text seems to be pretty well 
preserved, except the evident dropping out of a word or two here and there, and 
the mis-writing of a letter now and then. The translation has much more than 
the usual thoroughness and scholarship of the common translations from the 
Syriac; for which the reasons will appear presently. 

Naturally there are added notes and prolegomena; the former mainly intended. 
to illustrate the text by the writings of Justin and the Epistle to Diognetus; but 
they manage to compass a few new, or almost new, contributions to the extant 
lexicons. As regards the prolegomena, we were accustomed to consider the 
Apology of Aristides the Athenian philosopher as having been actually made or 
transmitted or dedicated to the Emperor Hadrian ; but it seems, from the con- 
siderations brought forward in these prolegomena, to belong probably to the early 
years of Antoninus Pius. Other matters, connected with early Christian and 
anti-Christian writings, there is hardly space to dwell upon; but the prolegomena 
will well repay the reading. 

But it would be unjust, however Semitic the character of HmBRAICA may be 
supposed to be, to stop with this notice of the Syriac version. In the prolegomena 
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are given translations of the Armenian fragments, from the Venice edition, from 
a manuscript at Edschmiazin translated by Mr. F. C. Conybeare, of Oxford, and 
from Pitra. And while Professor Harris was at work over the Syriac version at 
Cambridge, Mr. J. Armitage Robinson (editor of these Texts and Studies), while 
he ‘‘ was turning over Latin Passionals at Vienna in a fruitless search for a lost 
manuscript of the Passion of S. Perpetua,” happened to recognize ‘‘ words which 
recalled the manner and the thought of Aristides’’ as he was reading portions of 
the Latin version of the story of Barlaam and Josaphat! ‘That, of course, was a 
flash-like discovery that the speech of Nachor, in the Greek version of that story, 
was merely, though indeed, an embodiment, by the Greek redactor and Christian- 
izer of this old Sanskrit story, of the Apology of Aristides into the fable; yet 
done so neatly, beautifully and masterfully, that the most diligent scrutinizer of 
the Greek story of Barlaam and Josaphat has never suspected any such embodi- 
ment, nor ever thought of anything more than a fresh or original Greek composi- 
tion. And this, too, notwithstanding the fact that the tracing of the story from 
Sanskrit into a multitude of languages, and from a heathen fable to a Christian 
legend, has been taken up as a task by specialists, and the whole thing sifted with 
a freedom that Pentateuchal critics might envy, till it seemed that its kernel and 
accretions were most absolutely known and severally distinguished. 

Naturally, again, the work of Professor Harris would not be complete without 
revising his translation in the light of the Greek, and Mr. Robinson’s giving a 
tolerably critical edition of the Greek text in the shape recoverable from the fable 
of Barlaam and Josaphat, with prolegomena, notes, and a critical discussion of 
the question how far and wherein the Syriac, the Greek and the Armenian pre- 
sent the original Apology of Aristides. Into the detail of this we cannot go here. 
It seems plain, however, that the Greek has been compressed or excised some- 
what, and equally plain that the Syriac has amplified a little. It is likewise plain 
that we possess the style, as well as the thought and the substance of the original 
apology, though it may not be possible to say just where a corner has been knocked 
off or a piece of stucco supplied. 

Messrs. Harris and Robinson have each contributed to the special portion of 
the other, and beautifully exemplified the proverb that two are better than one, 
as well as the charm of brothers in concord and unity. 

The multitude of minor points discussed and illumined and elucidated in this 
publication, though of exceeding interest, we must pass by. The University 
of Cambridge in England, and Haverford College in America, are to be most 
warmly congratulated upon such a brilliant and interesting work; and none the 
less so are the authors for the scholarship, acumen and patience everywhere 
exhibited. (8vo, paper, pp. 118, 28. English price, five shillings). 

Isaac H. HALL, 
New York City. 


AMIAUD AND SCHEIL’S LES INSCRIPTIONS DE SALMANASAR II.* 


Arthur Amiaud did not live to see this work brought to completion. If he 
had, this notice would be different in many particulars. Scheil, a student of one 
year, whom Amiaud associated with him in the work, is responsible for all that 


( 
* Lms INSCRIPTIONS DE SALMANASAR II. roi d’assyrie (860-824), transcrites, coordonnées, 
traduites et commentées par A. Amiaud et V. Scheil. Parts: H. Welter, 1890. Pp. xiv and 120. 
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is good and bad in this book, and I am forced to say that the good points are few 
in comparison with the bad. 

In the preface, Scheil gives a genealogical table of Shalmaneser, a short his- 
tory of the different inscriptions of this king, and his reasons for his method of 
transliteration.* 'The connected and accented transliteration is much preferable to 
the syllabic method, but only in the hands of a person who knows the lexicon and 
grammar. Scheil does not know either of these and, as a result, his accentuation 
is very faulty. It would have been much better if he had-not attempted to make 
grammatical forms, for his attempt has been an utter failure. Making all due 
allowance for very careless proof-reading, there still remain hundreds of words 
either incorrectly accented or left unaccented. I have counted more than 400 
typographical errors on the 120 pages. 

In the preface, after noticing the work of his predecessors, Scheil states that 
the object of this edition of these texts is to bring them to the present status of 
Assyriological research. Instead of a step forward he has taken two steps back- 
ward. His transliterations are based on the printed texts as published in Raw- 
linson and Layard. In the Monolith Inscription he has made good use of Dr. 
Craig’s emendations as published in his Leipzig dissertation. Why could he not 
have crossed over to London and collated these texts anew? It is unscientific 
and useless to put further transliterations and translations upon the market with- 
out a thorough collation of the originals. Such must be regarded as only approx- 
imately correct, and cannot, in any case, be cited as authoritative. Craig has 
done much for the Monolith and Throne Inscriptions. Why did not Scheil 
follow in his steps and fix the texts of these inscriptions for all time, as Lyon 
has done for some of the Sargon texts? As things stand, another edition of the 
Shalmaneser texts is needed at once, but an edition based on a thorough revision 
of the printed texts by a close comparison with the collations of others and a 
careful study of the originals. 

I can notice only a few of his transliterations. We find apil and abil, 
and abil and ablu at the end of proper names, used indiscriminately; bélat 
and bélit; tahazu, tahazu and tahazu; kibrat and kibrat; adi 
and adi; niribu and niribu; diktu and diktu; pan and pan; uSe- 
ziz and uXé$iz; ahdvesX and ahamis; Suzub and Saizub; ramanu 
and ramanu; tanati and tanati; uSd4lik and uSalik; abla and ubla; 
napasi and nap&si; abiktu and apiktu; imé and umé; anaku 
and andku; Sada and $4dd; eli and é1f; ubAn and uban; gsAbé and 
gabé. I could multiply examples almost indefinitely. A certain writing is often 
used consistently in the first part of the book—cf. ahamis, adi, etc. There 
are no rules for accenting verbal forms. At one time it is itibu and then 
itibu; iniru and iniru; uSalik and uXalik; uXéziz and uXeziz; 
alik and 4lik for allik (al()ik), etc., ete. In some cases the participles 
are correctly and consistently accented, and in others the accents are just as con- 
sistently omitted. The endings itu and anu are accented or left unaccented 
at pleasure. The final 7 in the majority of all genitive forms is accented. Scheil 
has incorporated the Ist per. sg. pronominal suffix into the genitive ending too 


* Nous avons cru devoir continuer la méthode de transcription liée et accentuée. Les voy- 
elles, longues de leur nature, ov l’accent est suppléé par deux consonnes qui suivent,le portent 
ou l’omettent indifféremment, par exemple dikta, dikta, ubla, fibla, ete. 
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often, but making allowance for such cases, why should X¥inni—and in the con- 
struct state—tukulti, karani, etc., have their final i accented? Little 
attention is paid to the case endings. Where the scribe has designated a given 
case, it is well to follow him. In the case of ideograms, one should follow the 
usage as determined by a thorough study of all the inscriptions. As in his edition 
of the Sam’i-Ramman text, so here, no clear distinction is made between 5) and 
i haat P and 3}, and {) and . Again such forms as rimu and rému, 
siru and séru are not distinguished. The construct state of a noun is seldom 
indicated, and in the few cases where there is such indication, there is no con- 
sistency in usage, e.g., Xulum and xulmu Sam¥i, Samay and SamXu, 
etc. In Sam%i-Ramman it was pad, here it is pat; but why not pat, the 
only other possible reading and the one generally accepted? Scheil also reads 
bait, abil which is Babylonian for the Assyrian apil, Sut, ete—But nothing 
more need be said about the transliteration. 

The translation is much better than the transliteration. It is, in fact, a com- 
paratively easy task to make a translation of an historical text. Most of the 
words are well known and the meanings of those which are difficult can be guessed 
from the context. It is an altogether different thing to transliterate correctly 
and to explain philologically these difficult words. Scheil has made good use of 
the context. The notes are of little value. The author has omitted almost all 
difficult words and constructions. In the case of doubtful words, which are of 
very rare occurrence, it is always well to cite all the passages in which these 
words are found and the literature on the subject. Scheil does neither of these. 
In many cases he leads one to think that he is not acquainted with the literature. 
The comments given are often too simple and elementary for beginners even. A 
list of the geographical terms occurring in the inscription is added and it is of 
great value. The author promises a special work on the geography in the very 
near future. No glossary is added, but this is just as well, for the author’s 
attempt in his SamSi-Ramm4n was not a success. 

In conclusion, I would say that Scheil has not been successful in his object 
to present an edition of these inscriptions containing all the results of the latest 
Assyrian scholarship. The preface announces this as his aim. <A study of the 
book will show any one how poorly he has succeeded. 

Rosert FRANCIS HARPER, 
London. 
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